SPEECH 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

DELIVERED 

ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1831. 

AT  A  MBBTIWO  OP  THE 

CITIZENS  OF  SPARTANBURG  DISTRICT 

AGAINST   THE  DOCTRINE  Of 


©olttttiliCa,  S*  ®. 

^IJ^ED   AT   T«E    0PWC15   OP   fl^B   BI*^' 


> 


ON  the  lirst  Mondiiy  in  Au5ust(l631)  upwards  of  1,500  cm&fis  ol  Sp'aitatfbuirg  Distncf,. 
assembled  at  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  expressing,  by  Resolutions,  tbcir  decided  oppOj 
.sition  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Nullification,"  now  so  vehemently  urged  upon  the  public  tamV. 
by  a  certain  porticm  of  our  politicians.  ,-        ».    4»» 

The  assemblage  wa<so  great  that  they  had  to  retire  to  a  pleasant  grove,  adjacent  to  tDe 
village  where  they  were  addressed  in  succession  by  H.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.  of  apartaji- 
burg  District,  bylJudge  Smith,  of  York  District,  and  by  the  Hon.  VV .  T.  Ncckolls,  ot 
Union  District, 

——#//#####*— 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  SMITH, 

FELLOW-CITIZENS,— I  have  not  come  here  by  the  invitation  of  your 
Committee  of  Arrangement,  nor  by  the  invitation  of  any  other  citizen  of  your 
District.  I  heard  of  >our  intended  meeting  and  its  object,  and  have  volun- 
teered my  attendance ;  and  by  your  indulgence  have  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress you.  I  came  for  that  purpose,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it.  I 
iiad  been  associated  with  yoQ  in  various  political  relations.  I  had  formerly 
presided  in  your  Courts.  I  had  been  your  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  U- 
jiited  States.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  forty  years  ago,  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  the  same  Congressional  Election  District.  These  I  cal- 
culated, as  I  have  found  it,  would  shield  me  from  the  imputation  of  an  intru- 
der- But  I  calculated  on  another  reason,  a  little  stronger  still,  to  shield  me 
from  that  imputation.  I  believed  that  there  existed  between  us  a  kindred 
sympathy  for  the  safety  of  our  country,  and  a  disposition  to  co-opeiate  in  tho 
best  means  to  preserve  our  happy  Union,  and  I  came  not  under  a  belief  that 
I  could  pour  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  by  which  to  lead  your  miuds  cap- 
tive, or  prosU-ate  your  reasoning  faculties,  and  proselyte  you  to  new  and  un- 
heard of  doctrines;  but  I  came,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  mingle  my  humble 
voice  with  yours,  in  deprecating  the  devastating  doctrine  of  "  nullffication,'^ 
now  stalking  through  your  country,  disquieting  the  peaceful  repose  of  your 
honest  citizens;  and  if  not  arrested  by  the  good  sense  of  our  intelligent  com- 
munity, must  inevitably  produce  a  dissolution  ot  the  Union,  or  a  state  of  civil 
war.     To  reflecting  minds  these  alternatives  present  an  awful  crisis. 

When  nullification  first  made  its  appearance  among  us,  it  was  not  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  respect  for  the  honest  opinions  of  others,  but  it  burst 
forth  with  unyielding  intolerance,  and  its  advocates  Ifeve  assumed,  with 
unwearied  boldness,  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  the  people  to  contemn  ; 
have  usurped  with  seeming  earnestness  the  very  characters  which  t]iey  brand- 
ed with  reproach ;  afld  with  an  unusual  self-complacency  have  taken  totheoi- 
selves  every  virtuous  appellation  that  marks  the  patriot  and  the  statesman. — 
In  this  new  dress—in  this  borrowed  plumage,  they  have  stept  in  our  path, 
and  cry  out,  "  follow  us  1  follow  us  !  and  all  will  be  well ;"  at  the  same  time 
unblushingly  denouncing  every  man  who  refuses  to  embrace  the  new  political 
faith,  as  a  submission  man-Hi  coioarcU-^  fedtratxst — a  tonj-^.nn  mfjipcate 


for  n(»i- resistance  and  jjcifeci  obcdiejic'c,  or  some  such  rejuwichfu^cpiiiioi. 
calculated  to  force  him  into  their  ranks  to  escape  their  scourge,  or  to  disgracjr 
Iiim,  and  render  any  arguments,  he  might  offer  against  "nullification,"  una- 
vailing, and  a  thousand  other  misrepresentations — in  the  division  of  which 
they  have  heaped  on  myself,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  characters  and  epithetsr 
which  never  belonged  to  me,  to  which  I  have  always  actnd  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, and  which  they  had  but  just  shaken  from  their  own  shoulders. 

Had  nullification  slumbered,  where  its  advocates  left  it  after  the  proposition 
for  convention  had  failed,  1  should  cheerfully  have  permitted  those  misrepre- 
sentations and  calumnies  to  have  slept  with  it.  But  unfortunately  foi  the  repose 
of  this  coQjmunit}^  it  has  recently  been  revived  with  renovated  vigour.  Their 
public  spcak«rsare abroad;  convention  is  no ^onger  spoken  of,  but  nuliificatioJi 
i's  loudly  prodairaed.  A-s  1  cannot  subscribe  to  doctrines  which  I  conceive 
to  he  frauglit  withcouseequences  so  disastrous  to  this  Union,  1  only  desire,  bv 
bringing  to  view  those  unwarrantable  attacks,  to  call  the  attention  of  a  liber- 
al community  to  what  may  happen  in  future.  And  should  I  commimicate 
yny  thing  upon  this  important  question,  they  may  give  to  it  such  considera- 
tion as  it  may  claim,  and  not  permit  it  to  be  lost  in  calumny  and  reproach. 

1  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility — I  ask  no  exemption  from  just  remarks  ;  or; 
the  contrary,  I  acknowledge  that  men  in  public  stations  are  justly  subject  to 
public  animadversions,  whensoever  they  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in 
maintaining  and  inculcating,  at  different  periods,  different  political  creeds  up- 
an  the  same  political  subject.  It  holds  in  check  the  wily  and  ambitious 
politician,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  the  honest  statesman.  But  when  a  pub- 
lic man's  conduct  is  called  in  question  it  ought  to  be  supported  b}'  facts,  not 
"by  assertions  of  men  who  have  no  regard  for  fair  dealing. 

There  are  several  statesmen  among  us  who  have  been  among  your  most 
decided  Tarrff'and  Tnternal  Improvement  men.  They  were?  the  first  to  con- 
cede the  power  to  the  General  Government  over  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Im- 
provement, and  certainly  the  first  to  propose  nullification  as  a  means  of  re- 
gaining it  by  the  States.  I  intend  to  bring  to  public  view  their  distiact  o- 
pinions  as  given  by  themselves  on  both  sides.  I  shall  do  h  respectfully,  be- 
CaiJSB  they  are  held  up  both  at  public  festivals  and  in  legislative  speeches,  as 
illustrious  examples  for  our  imitation  in  the  nullification  doctrine. 

The  statesmen,  to  whom  I  allude,  are  the  Vice  President,  Calhoun,  the 
Hon.  George  l^TDuffie,  Gov.  Hamilton,  Gen.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  and  Gov. 
Miller.  They  are  Gniformly  toasted  together  on  all  public  occasions,  as  the 
j]^reat  men  of  the  nation.  Mr.  H.  L.  Pinckney  in  his  legislative  speech  on  nul- 
lification, during  last  winter,  triumphantly  exclaims  :  "If  I  err,  I  have  the 
*'' consolation,  at  1111  events,  to  know  that  I  err  with  many  of  our  purest  pat- 
'*'  riots  and  most  'distinguished  statesmen.  With  Mr.  Calhoun — with  Mr. 
"^'  M'DufRe — with  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with  Mr.  Miller." — [See  his  Speech, 
public  debates,  page  122.] 

I  mean  to  oft'er'  nothing  but  fair  exti'acts  from  their  own  printed  speeches, 
and  their  own  printed  books,  written  by  themselves,  and  their  own  votes  as 
recorded  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  or  from  the  most  authentic  sources. — 
I  will,  in  all  cases,  give  the  authority  where  the  extracts  are  to  be  found,  by 
which  any  p&rson  may  advert  to  the  original,. and  examine  the  whole  doctrine 
for  himsrelf.  This  will  be  doing  them  complete  justice,  and  of  which  I  amt 
(iyre  they  will  not  complain.     And  as  tliey  ftr'e  so  offen  referred  to  as  poTiticaE 


guides  tu  loaJ  us  thiougii  thfs  ''mazy  dance,"'  ii'  it  can  be  clearly  demonsiniieil 
that  lliey  have  been  mistaken  themselves,  and  have  distrusted  their  own  first 
and  long  entertained  opinions,  and  have  totally  abandoned  tlicm,  and  assumed 
new  opinions  directly  opposite,  whatever  distinctions  they  may  otherwise 
have  attained,  they  certainly  have  no  claims  as  distinguished  guides. 

Before  I  go  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  Tariflf  and  Internal  rmprove- 
ment.  principles  of  those  gentlemen,  permit  me,  without  entering  upon  a  foN 
mal  self-defence,  to  give  my  own  creed  upon  the  same  subject.  I  cannot  do 
it  better  than  by  repeating  what  I  have  constantly  repeated,  and  what  I  have 
uniformly  declared  :  That  I  hcwt  hecn  an  unceasing  advocate  fur  abolish' 
iiig  all  protecting  duties,  on  ichatsoever  laid,  and  in  7chatsoever  state  they 
may  operate.  That  I  have  been  unceasingly  opposed  to  the  Internal  Im- 
provejnent  system  in  all  its  forms.  I  have  been  so  opposed,  because  I  most 
conscientiously  believed  them  both  to  be  nn constitutional,  and  in  their  opera- 
tion unequal,  therefore  unjust,  and  peculiarhj  oppressive  to  the  Southern 
States,  without  a^ording  those  States  any  of  the  benefits  intended  to  flow- 
from  that  system  of  policy.  And,  furthermore,  because  I  saw  in  that  poli- 
cy the  degradation  of  my  country.  I  commenced  my  opposition  to  Internal 
Improvement  with  my  first  political  breath.  I  opposed  the  famou?,  "  Bonus 
Bill,'"  in  my  maiden  speech, within  three  icechs  after  I  entered  the  Senate.  I 
commenced  my  opposition  to  the  Tariff  the  next  session  thereafter,  on  a  pro- 
position to  lay  an  additional  duty  on  Iron.  I  have  persevered  ivith  ardour 
in  that  opposition  up  to  the  present  moment. 

I  have  served  ten  years  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  I  have  served 
twelve  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction I  assert,  they  cannot  produce  one  instance  in  which  I  have  given  differ- 
ent votes  on  the  same  subject  at  different  times — yet  the  constant  slang  of  the 
nullifying  gentlemen,  is,  that  I  have  abandoned  my  former  principles  and  bo- 
come  a  Tariff  man. 

7'/;e/>  change  of  opinion  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  comparing 
the  opinions  thr^  have  respectfully  held  and  acted  upon  at  one  period,  with 
the  opinions  they  have  held  and  acted  upon  at  another  period,  upon  the  same 
subject,  the  subject  of  the  Tat  iff  and  Internal  Improvement.  Wlien  1  shall 
have  done  this,  I  shall  have  done  all  I  have  promised  to  do.  It  will  remain 
f(ir  others  to  account  to  the  people  for  their  mutations. 


MR.  CALHOUN'S  TARIFF  OPINIONS  IN  1816. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  after  the  bill  which  laid  the  fouadation  of  the  Tariff  of  1816, 
had  been  fully  discussed  by  other  gentlemen,  made  a  speech  in  support  of  it, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

© 

"  The  debate  heretofore  on  this  subject  has  been  on  the  decree  of  ptotec- 
"  iection  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers. 
"  He  regretted  muth  his  want  of  preparation.  Bat  whatever  his  arguments 
"  might  want  on  that  account  in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be  made  up  in  the 
"  disinterestedness  of  his  situation.     He  was  no  manufacturer  ;  he  was  not 

"  from  that  portion  of  our  country  Supposed  to  be  peculiarly   interested. 

'■  Coming  as  he  did,  from  the  South  ;  having  in  common  with  his  immediate 
,'•  constituents,  no  interest  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  selling  its  pro- 
"  ducts  h<g"h  and  buying  cheap   the  wants  aird  conveniences  of  life,  no  mo- 


i') 

-  uvescoiikt  bxi  uuribitU'ii  10  liim,  biu^iicU  aswe.r.Q  iiifiirtM"Cst6<ir'l— £»S'c*c  ki$ 
Sim.ech,  Naf.  Intel.  22d  April,  1816-. 

MR.  CALHOUN  ON  THE  TARIFF  IN  182S. 

i\Ir.  Calljoun  continued  to  be  the  unwavering  advocate  of  a  protecling 
Tariff  until  1828,  four  years  after  the  Tariff  of  1824,  which  fixed  the  system 
Upon  us.  He  then  spoke  freely  ot  nullification,  and  the  repeal  of  the  25th 
section  of  the  act  of  1789  and  of  deciding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tar- 
iff laws  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  on  the  revenue  bonds  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  wrote  his  famous  "Exposition,"  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
nullification.     The  following  are  extracts  from  it. 

"  The  government  has  no  mines.  Some  one  must  bear  the  burdens  of  its 
"  suppoit.  This  unequal  lot  is  ours.  We  are  the  serfs  of  the  system,  out  of 
"  whose  labour  is  raised  not  only  the  money  that  is  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
■"  but  the  funds  out  of  which  are  drawn  the  rich  reward  of  the  manufacturer 
"  and  his  associates  in  interest.  Their  encouragement  is  our  discourage- 
*'  ment." — Exposition,  page  11. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  18 IG. 

"  Manufactures  fostered,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  sur- 
"  plus  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and  cheap 
"  supply  of  all  his  wants.  Thus  situated,  the  storm  may  beat  without,  but 
"  within  all  may  be  quiet  and  safe.  To  givo  perfection  to  this  state  of  things, 
"  it  will  be  necessary  to  add,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of  Internal  Im- 
"  provcment.  But  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  country  is  not  prepared  for 
"  manufacturing,  and  that  the  result  of  our  premature  exertion  would  be  to 
"  bring  distress  on  it,  without  effecting  the  intended  object.  But  he  could  not 
''for  a  moment  yield  to  the  assertion— on  the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed 
"  that  the  country  is  prepared,  even  in  maturity,  for  the  introduction  of 
"  manufactures.  It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  our  affairs  in  many  respects 
"  highly  advantageous,  and  ought  to  be  countenanced  f^;/  the  govern- 
"  jiENT."— [//is  speceh,  Nat.  Intel.  22nd  April,  1816. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1828. 

"Their  object  in  the  Tariff  is  to  keep  down  foreign  competition  m  ordep 
"  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market.  The  effect  on  us  is  to 
"  compel  us  to  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  both  what  we  purchase  from  thein 
"  and  from  others,  without  receiving  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  from 
"  what  we  sell." — [His  exposition  page  11. 

"  We  already  see  indications  of  the  commencement  of  a  commercial  war- 
*'  fare,  tlw  termination  of  which  cannot  be  conjectured,  though  our  fate  may 
*'  easily  be.  The  last  remaips  of  our  great  aud  once  floUri5hiDg  agriculture^ 
"  must  be  annihilated  in  the  conQ'icU'"'— [Exposition,  page  1% 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1816,  , 

"  But  it  will  no  doubt  be  said,  if  manufactures  are  so  far  established,  anu 

"  if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to  their  growth,  where  is  the 

"  necessity  of  affording  them  protection  1  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  tkereacit 

of  c:ontijhgcncy:'—{See  Nat.  Intelf  22nd  April,  1816* 


MR.  CAUlOUN  IN  1828. 
"  It  has  aheacly  b(Jen  proved  that  oui"  coiitiibution  tlirougli  the  Custom 
'''House  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Union  amounts  annually  to  $16,658,000, 
'"'  which  leads  to  the  enquiry,  what  becomes  of  the  amount  of  the  products  of 
■•  our  lalfour,  placed  by  the  operation  of  the  system  at  the  disposal  of  Con- 
"  gress.  Ooe  point  is  certain,  a- very  small  share  returns  to  us,  out  of  whoso 
•'  labTcrr  it  is  extracted." — Exposition, page  14. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1816. 
"Besides,  circumstances,  if  we  act  with  wisdom,  are  favorable  to  attract 
"  to  oar  country  much  skill  and  industry.  The  country  in  Europe,  having 
"  the  most  skilful  workmen,  is  broken  up.  It  is  to  us,  if  wisely  used,  more 
"  valuable  than  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  to  England.  She  had 
*'  the  prudence  to  profit  by  it :  let  us  not  discover  less  political  sagacity.— 
"  Afford  to  ingenuity  immediate  and  ample  ■protection,  and  they  will  not  fail 
"  to  gi\-B  a  preference  to  this  free  and  happy  country." 

[Bee  Nat.  Intel.  22ud  April,  181G. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1828. 
'•  Our  vcM-y  co'mplaint  is  that  we  are  not  peiraitted  to  consume  the  fluits 
*'of  our  labour;  but througli  an  artful  and  complex  system,   in  violation  of 
"  every  principle  of  juslice  they  are  trausferrod  from  us  to  others." 

Exposition,  page  15. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1816. 
"Manufactures  produced  an  interest  strictly  American,  as  much  so  as 
•>  agriculture,  in  which  it  had  the  decided  advantage  of  commerce  and  navi- 
'-  gatiQiu     The  countrv,  from  this  will  derive  much  advantage." 

[See  Nat.  Int.  22d  April,  iSlfr. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1828. 
"  But  the  ex.istence  of  the  right  of  judging  of  their  power's,  cZcarZy  csfah- 
^'UsJied  from  the  sovereignty  ^ the  States,  as  clearly   implies  a  veto,  or 
*' control  on  the  action  of  the  General  Government  on  contested  points  of 
'*  aiKhority  ;  and  this  very  control  is  the  remedy  which  the  constitution  has 
**  provided  to  prevent  the  encroachment  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.*^ 

[Exposition,  page  30. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1816. 
**'  Again,  it  Is  calcjilated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  widely  spread 
"  republic  It  will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  | 
V  and  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  excite  an  increased  attention  to  In- 
'i  ternal  Improvement,  a  subject  every  way  so  intiroately  connected  with  the 
*•'  ultimate  attainment  of  our  national  strength  and  the  perfection  of  our  po*- 
'•'  litical  institutions.  He  regarded  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the  parts  ad- 
*'here  more  closely,  that  it  would  form  a  new  and  most  powerful  cement,  far 
'*'  ont'Wei&hinE  political  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  system." 

{See  Nat.  Int.  22d  April,  l^l^. 

MR.  CALHOUN  IN  1828. 
'  •  The  c'SSliliuauce  of  this  unhappy  stscte  mitst  end  in  the  loss  of  all  affec- 


lion 
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\twhvr  the  iiovcrniuciit  to  be  sustalnect  by  iDrce  iasteiid  ai  palrio;- 
'\ni  la  fact  to  him  who  will  dalv  reflect,  it  must  bo  apparent,  that 
"  vvhorp  there  are  inwoitant  separate  interests  to  preserve,  thew  is  no  alter- 
"  native  but  a  vcfo  or  military  forced— Sec  Exposition,  page  56. 

I  have  civen  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinions  of  1816  and  of  1828-a  paragraph 

from  the  one,  and   a  paragraph  from   the  other,  alternately  ;  and  assuredly 

hey  are  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  for  opinions  to  be-and  here  I  will  leave 

m  for  the  present,  and  examine  his  votes  upon  the  Tar.ft  whds   he  was  a 

ember  of  Congress,  in  1816.     It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Calhoun's   Inends. 

at  the  Tariff  of  1816  was  not  a  Tariff  of  protection,  but  to  reduce  the 
duties  which  were  laid  to  support  the  war.  His  votes  will  prove  that  h.s 
object  was  to  increase  the  duties,  and  that  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising 
UD  the  "  American  System"  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  duty  on  salt  was  entirely  a  war  duty.  Previous  to  the  war  sail  paid 
no  duty.     In   1816,  more  than  a  year  after  the  war  terminated,  Mr.  Cal- 

^'°u"To^coutinue  in  torce  the  act  lading  a  duty  on  imported  salt ;  granting  a 
"bounty  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  allowances  to  certain  vessels  employ- 
"Sinthefisheries."-;See   Jour.  H.   R.    1st.   Session,   Uth    Congress, 

^Tn\mendment  was  proposed,  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  iron  in  bars  and  bolts  from  seventy-hve  cents  per  hundred  weight 

^"'"Mr.'calhouTvoted  against  reducing  the  duty,  and  left  it  seventy-five 
»  cents,  instead  of  for ty-five  cents,"  which  has  since  -^^^^f^'J^  Ut'h 
dredand  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred.-/owr.  i7.   K.  1st.  besswn  I4tk 

^'TtCs  pCposed^;  amend  the  bill  by  reducing  the  duty  on  brown  sugar 
Irom  four  cents  per  pound  to  two  cents  per  pound. 

-  Mr  Calhoun  voted  for  the  four  cents  per  pound  instead  of  two  cents  per 
"nound."— /ot/r.  H.  R.  Ut  Sess.  Uth  Congress,  page  584. 

Twa    Uien  proposed  by  Mr.  Huger,  (S.  C.)  to  reduce  the  du  y  on  wool- 
len manufocturcs  from  twenty-five  cents  to  twenty  cents,  ^^  ad  valorem. 
.      -T  Calhoun  voted  for  twenty-five  cents  duty  in  preference  to  twenty 
«'  cents'"— /o«r.  H.  R.  1st.  Sess.  14th  Con.  page  600. 

Mr  Calhoun  voted  to  increase  the  duties  on  sah,  iron  and  ^ro^  ^^£r, 
and  on  coarse  woollen  and  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  voted  for  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  with  all  its  burdens. 

MR.  CALHOUN  ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 
The  effect  of  the  Internal  Improvement  in  keeping  up  the  laritt,  is  tDUt 
littfe  understood.  The  Tariff  will  give  way  at  once  ^-/-^^^  P^^  ^Zt 
to  Internal  Improvement.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted,  that  no  monfti 
whatever,  but  th'e  necessary  expenditures  of  the  government  eyMvhat^^^^ 
expended  for  making  roads  and  canals,  is  derived  from  .  Je  Tm.ff.  Mr  Cai 
houn  has  silently  passed  over  this  subject  in  his  "Exposition  Mr  M  Do^e 
his  friend,  has  said,  that  Internal  Improvement  '^f^^^'K^'ZlfoelL^^^^^^ 
tern,  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Calhoun  laid  its  foundation  m  h.s  ^pee^h  «"  J''*^ 
TaHff  of  18 J G.  He  there  connected  their  fortunes  together,  and  made  I n- 
temaV^liprovemcntto^^  Tariff.  .  And  at  the  .e>;t  ..ccccdK^g 

-Session  of  Congress  he  made  t\ie  foUowms  motion '.  ■  .  - 


"  That  a  committoG  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  \he  expediency  of  setting 
"  apart  the  Bonus,  and  tiie  nett  annual  profits  of  the  National  Bank,  as  a  per- 
"  manent  fund  for  Internal  Improvement." 

Journ.  H.  R.  2d  Sess.  \Ath  Congress, page  73. 
Shortly  after  lie  reported  a  bill  to  that  efiect.     When  this  bill  came  up  for 
consideration,  considerable  debate  ensued.     The  following  are  extracts  from 
Mr.  Calhoun's  .speech  on  that  bill :  he  said, 

"  It  was  mainly  urged  that  the  Congress  can  only  apply  the  public  money 
"  in  execution  of  the  enumerated  powers.  He  was  no  advocate  for  refined 
"  arguments  on  the  Constitution.  The  instrument  was  not  intended  as  a  thesis 
•'  for  the  logician  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  construed  widi 
"  jilain  good  sense  ;  and  what  can  be  more  express  than  the  Constitution  on 
"  this  very  point  ?  The  first  power  delegated  to  Congress  is  comprised  in 
"  these  words  :  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
"  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  xvclf arc  of 
"'  the  United  States:'— [His  Speech,  Nat.  Intel  22d  Feb.  1817. 

"  Uninfluenced  by  any  other  considerations  than  love  of  country,  said  he,  let 
"  us  add  this  to  the  many  useful  measures  already  adopted.  The  money  cannot 
'•  be  appropriated  to  a  more  exaUed  use.'-i^Js  Speech,  N.  I.  Feb.  22. 1817. 
At  the  session  that  Mr.  Callioun  brought  in  this  bill,  to  appropriate  the  Bo- 
nus of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $1,5000,000,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  Bank  arising,  from  $7,000,000  of  capital,  owned  by  govern- 
ment, to  Internal  Improvement,  at  that  same  session  he  voted  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  internal  duties,  and  among  the  reasons  which  h^  assigned,  in  a 
public  speech,  was,  that  the  money  arising  from  that  tax  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  making  of  roads  and  canals.  And  he  actually  kept  an  odious  ta^ 
upon  still?,  which  fell  for  the  most  part  on  poor  men,  who  occasionally  made 
a  little  money  from  their  own  spare  grain,  to  enable  him  to  make  roads  and 
canals  for  other  slates.— [<Scf  his  Speech  in  Congress  against  repealing 
Internal  Duties,  Nat.  Intel  Wth  April  1816. 

"  He  also,  at  the  same  session,  voted  against  reducing  the  duly  on  brown 
"  sugar  from  three  cents  to  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  for  the  same  rca- 
"  <!0n  the  money  could  not  be  spared  from  roads  and  canals." 

[See  Jour.  H.  R.  2d  Sess.  14th  Con.  pages  400,  436,  442. 
Mr.  Madison  negatived  Mr.  Calhoun's  famous  Bonus  Bill,  because  it  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  so  much  disappointed  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  his  favorite  scheme  of  expending  the  public  money,  that  he  made  a 
road  of  his  own  accord,  which  cost  the  government  $10,000,  and  of  which 
the  government  knew  nothing  until  he  applied  to  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  his  benefit.  Indeed  these  were  but  the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's road  and  canal  caieer.  At  the  latter  end  of  his  Secretaryship,  he 
ordered  more  surveys  than  tlic  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  would  ac- 
.-omplish  in  forty  years.— [-See.  Jour.  II.  R.  2d  Sess.  I4th  Con.  537— 5ce. 
State  papers,  2d  Sess,  ISth  Con.  Doc.  No.  82-~also,  2d  Sess.  19th  Con. 
Doc.  No.  10. 

I  will  next  give  Mr.  M'Duffie's  opinions  also,  alternatively,  and  in  rota- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  dates. 

MR.  M'DUFFie  IN  im: 

Hf.  M'Duffie  in  1821,  after  he  had  been  elected  a  ul^nibeir  io  CdngtGsS, 
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Vrote  a  number  of  essays  ia  support  of  the  powers  of  llie  Gem;ral  Goveli.- 
ment  and  aeainst  the  powers  of  the  State  Governments.  In  which  lie  seeni^ 
to  have  given  up  all  power  to  the  General  Government,  and  considered  the 
States  as  merely  tributary  without  possessing  any  sort  of  power  themselves. 
In  which  he  has  maintained  some  most  extraordinary  Doctrines.  From  the 
principles  which  Mr.  M'Duffie  has  there  broadly  laid  down,  he  has  not  only 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government  full  powers  over  the  Tarifif  and  In- 
ternal Improvement  systems,  but  every  other  system  over  which  Congress 
mieht  choose  to  exercise  control,  regardless  of  the  Reserved  Rights,  or 
any  other  Rights.  He  wrote  those  essays  in  answer  to  certain  numbers 
which  had  been  previously  published  in  a  Georgia  paper  under  the  signature 
of  "  Trio." 

The  "  Trio"  held  tbat  the  General  Government  w^as  established  by  the 
vStates,  and  not  by  the  people.  A  doctrine  now  usurped  by  the  advocates 
of  nullification.  Mr,  M'Dufiie  boldly  contends  against  that  theory,  and  goxi$ 
to  prove  that  it  was  established  by  the  people,  themselves,  and  tlrat  thf' 
States  have  no  control  over  it.     He  sets  out  by  saying: 

'"  The  General  Government' is  truly  the  government  of  the  whole  people^ 
"  as  a  State  Government  is  of  part  of  the  people.  Its  constitution  in  the  laix- 
"  guage  of  its  preamble,  WAS  ordained  and  established  by  the  "  ped- 
*'  I'LE  OF  the  United  States." — His  One  of  the  People,  page  1. 

"  The  State  Governments,  too,  are  the  absolute  creatures  of  the  people^ 
"  and  have  no  political  powers  not  delegated  to  them  by  their  respective 
"  constitutions,  and  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stateis. 
"  The  States,  as  political  bodies,  have  no  original,  inherent  rights. — 
"  That  they  have  such  rights  is  a  false,  dangerous,  and  anti-republican  as- 
♦'sumption,  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  reasonings  in  favor  of  State 
'"  Rights." — One  of  the  People,  page  2. 

"  Since  we  have  become  a  united  people,  the  politicians  of  Virginia  have 
^'  been  most  loudly  clamorous  about  State  Rights  ;  and  have  given  the  tontj 
*'  to  particular  factions  in  other  slates,  on  the  subject.  Ambitious  men  of 
"  inferior  talents,  finding  they  have  no  hopes  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
*'  councils  of  the  National  Government,  naturally  wish  to  increase  the  power 
"  and  consequence  of  the  state  governments,  the  theatres  in  which  they  ex- 
"  pect  to  acquire  distinction.  The  ambition  and  pride  of  the  most  alarming 
"  and  dangerous  tendency,  which  if  not  discountenanced  by  moderate  and 
"  reflecting  men,  may  at  some  future  day  dissolve  our  happy  union,  and 
"  sweep  away,  in  a  tide  of  civil  blood,  all  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
"  individuals  or  the  glory  of  a   nation." — One  of  the  People,  page  5. 

Virginia  had  in  her  councils  men  who  would  have  vied  in  splendor  of  el- 
oquence with  the  first  orators  of  Ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  She  had  a 
Washington,  second  in  war  to  no  man  that  ever  lived.  She  had  a  Jef- 
ferson whose  memory  will  go  down,  to  posterity  encircled  with  unrivalled 
fame,  as  a  statesman,  a  republican,  and  a  patriot.  She  had  a  IVIadison,  slie 
liad  a  Monroe,  who  successively  presided  over  this  great  republic.  And 
she  has  always  had  a  constellation  of  worthies,  who,  for  talents,  for  disinterest- 
ed patriotism,  and  love  of  civil  liberty,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  any  ag&. 
Of  anv  natibr-. 
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MR.  M'DUFFIE  IX  I83L 
'•  I  amnot  unaware  that  many  ofour  fellow  citizens  shall  look  to  Congress 
'-•  for  relief,  with  a  faint  hope,  long  cherished  and  long  deferred  :  I  am  also  a- 
"  ware  that  some  of  our  state  physicians,  nothwithstanding  the  repeated  dis- 
"  appointment  of  these  delusive  hopes,  very  confidently  tell  you^  that  all 
<•  things  will  come  right  of  themselves.  As  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  deep- 
"  ly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  her  wrongs,  I  am  sure  you  feel  that  it 
"  is  not  unbecoming  the  condition  of  colonial  vassalage  to  which  our  state  is 
"  reduced,  that  we  should  mingle  even  with  the  festivities  of  the  hospitable 
"  board,  the  solemn  consideration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  grievances., 
"  and  the  means  by  which  our  violated  rights  can  be  most  successfully  re- 
''  claimed  and  secured." — See  Jiis  Charleston  dinner  s£ecch. 

^  MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1821. 
"  And  do  we  not  see  almost  passing  before  us,,  in  this  tranquil  period  of 
*'  peace,  an  example  of  state  insubordination.  The  laws  of  the  Union,  cloth- 
"  ed  with  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  have  been  under  th^ 
"  extreme  pressure  of  local  embarrassment,  absolutely  resisted  by  the  State 
"  authorities — After  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country  pronounced  an  tict 
"  of  Congress  constitutional,  and  consequently  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
"  a  State  Government  has  openly  opposed  its  execution.  It  will  be  readily 
'*  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  embarrassing  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
"  General  Government  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  relation  to  the  National 
"  Bank.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  portentous  e- 
"  vents  that  has  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  For 
"  if,  after  the  National  Judiciary  have  solemnh/  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
"  of  a  law,  it  is  still  to  be  resisted  by  the  state  rulers,  the  constitution  is 
"  literally  at  an  end  ;  a  revolution  of  the  government  is  already  accomp- 
*'•  lished,  and  anarchy  waves  his  horrid  sceptre  over  the  broken  altars  of  this 
"  happy  Union  !" — One  of  the  People, page  15. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1831. 
"  We  vainly  boast  of  the  blessings  of  self  government,  when  those  who 
•'  are  directly  mterested  in  our  destination,  are  disposing  of  our  rights  at  their 
"  pleasure,  and  actually  immolating  them  at  the  shrines  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
"  tion.  In  this  state  of  things  a  very  grave  and  awful  responsibility  devolves 
"  upon  the  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina  :  that  of  interposing  its  sacred 
■"  shield  to  protect  our  citizens  from  plunder  and  oppression,  and  ultimate, 
"ruin.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  great  emergencies  in  human  affairs, 
"  which  impose  an  imperative  obligation  upon  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
"  State,  to  take  care  that  the  republic  receive  no  djetriment." 

{His  speech  in  Charleston., 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1821. 
"  You  assert  that  when  any  conflict  shall  occur  between  the  General  and 
"  State  Governments,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  each  par- 
"  ty  have  a  right  to  judge  for  itself.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
"  such  a  proposition  ought  to  be  treated.  No  climax  of  political  heresies  can 
"  be  imagined,  in  which  this  might  not  fairly  claim  the  most  prominent  place, 
«  It  resolves  the  government,  at  once,  ^nlo  the  elements  of  physical  force^ 


'•  and  introduces  us  directly  into  n  scene  ol"  anarch}-  and  blood.  There  is 
"  not  a  single  power  delegated  to  the  General  Government,  which  it  would 
"  not  be  in  die  power  of  every  state  government  to  destroy,  under  the  au- 
"  thority  of  this  licentious  principle."— 0«c  of  the  People  page  16. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1831. 
«'  We  hear  our  oppressors,  and  not  imfrequently  our  own  citizens,  very 
«  gravely  talking  about  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  resisting  the  unconstitu- 
'•  lional  acts  of  Congress,  by  interposing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state, 
"  precisely  as  the  English  oppressors  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  tories  of  that 
"  day  talked  about  the  treason  and  re*belIion  of  resisting  our  sovereign  Lord, 
^'  the  King.  But  thanks  to  our  illustrious  and  heroic  ancestors,  the  states 
"  are  no  longer  colonies.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty,  and  where  the  dan- 
"  ger  of  interposing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  jn  a  case  of  acknow- 
''  ledt^ed  injustice  and  oppression,  perpetrated  in  opposition  to  the  most 
'•  solemn  guarantees  of  the  covenant  of  the  Union  ?  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
*•  there  is  no  real  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  matter,  that  a  freeman  should 
'■^regard  for  a  moment.' — His  speech  in  Charleston. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  liN  1821. 
"  Upon  the  discretion  of  Congress  in  "laying  and  collecting  taxes,"  and 
"  "in  raising  and  supporting  armies,"  there  are  no  restrictions  but  those  im- 
"  posed  by  nature.  Congress  may  push  these  powers  to  the  utmost  verge  in- 
"  dlcated  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the  country.  They  may,  upon  the 
"  slightest  occasion,  and  for  the  most  unwise,  improvident,  and  wicked  ends, 
•*'  draw  from  the  people  (of  the  States  too  !)  the  uttermost  farthing  that  can 
*'  be  spared  from  their  suffering  families,  to  fill  the  national  cofiers,  and  call 
*'  out  the  last  man  that  can  be  spared  from  raising  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
*'  fill  the  national  armies  and  fight  the  battles  of  ambitious  rulers.  And  all 
"  this,  however  inexpedient,  unjust,  and  tyrannical,  they  can  do,  without  trau- 
*'  scending  the  limits  of  their  constitutional  authority.  The  General  Govern- 
*'  ment  is  thus  invested,  (safely  and  comtitutionally  invested,)  with  an  un- 
"  limited  command  over  the  purse  and  the  sword  of  the  nation." 

[O/ie  of  the  People,  P^gf-  8- 
Can  any  thing  transcend  this  surrender  of  power  made  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment \     I  heie  leave  Mr.  M'Duffie's  "One  of  the  People,"  and  will  draw 
on  his  speech  in   Congress,  made  upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment over  Internal  Improvement. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1824. 
"  I  confidently  assert,  that  this   government  is  as  popular  in  its  organiisa- 
•'  tion  and  as  safo  a  depository  of  power  as  a  state  government." 

\His  Speech  in  Congress  on  Internal  Improvement. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  under  the  general  power  to  raise  and  ap- 

■"  propriate  money  to  "  promote  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare," 

"  Congress  has  the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  making  roads  and  canals, 

"  with  the  consent  of  the  states  in  which   these  works  may  be  executed, 

'  widiout  reference  to  any  of  the  specific  grants  of  power." 

{His  speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  page  15. 
*'  My  position  is,  tliat  Congress  has  power  to  raise  and  appropriate  money 


"  to  carry  into  effect  tiie  other  powers  expressly  granted,  and  also  to  j)ru- 
"  mote  "  the  general  welfare,^''  so  far  as  it  can  be  promoted  by  money 
"  merely." — [//?s  speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  page  IG. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1831. 

"  Those  who  dare  not  openly  vindicate  tyranny  and  justify  oppression, 
"  exclaim  in  the  most  patriotic  agonies,  the  Union,  the  Union,  the  Union 
"  is  in  danger.  The  Union,  such  as  the  majority  have  made  it,  is  a  foul  mon- 
"  ster  which  those  who  worship,  after  seeing  its  deformity,  are  worthy  of 
"  their  chains." — Sec  his  Charleston  dinner  speech. 

"  Whatever  they  may  pretend,  and  whatever  they  may  believe,  those  ard 
*'  not  the  true  friends  of  a  constitutional  Union,  who  recommend  passive  o- 
^'  bedience  to  every  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  perpetrated  in  the  name 
"  of  that  Union.  But  disunion  is  not  the  worst  of  the  spectral  dangers  that 
"  have  been  conjured  up  by  our  adversaries.  Frightful  pictures  of  war  and 
"  blood  are  presented  to  alarm  the  timid,  and  it  is  with  deep  mortification 
"  that  I  acknowledge  that  many  have  been  imposed  npon  by  so  shallow  an 
artifice." — [//is  Charleston  dinner  speech. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1824. 

"  Though  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  show  that  this  government  has 
"  the  po\yer  to  execute  Internal  Improvements,  with  the  consent  of  the 
"  States  in  which  they  maybe  made,  I  confess  I  deem  it  of  much  more  ini- 
"  portance  to  establish  its  absolute  and  sovereign  power  to  make  such  roads 
"  and  canals  as  are  requisite  and  proper  for  giving  a  silutary  efficiency  to 
"  the  great  powers  expressly  conferred  upon ''it,  "in  order  to  form  a  more 
"  perfect  union,"  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

[See  his  speech  on  Internal  Lnprovement,  fage  20. 

Y  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  proposition,  that  power  is  essential  to 
"  liberty,  will  be  found  to  be  philosophically  true,  upon  the  fullest  examina- 
"  tion." — [See  his  speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  page  26. 

"  The  course  of  argument,  which  denies  to  this  government  the  power  to 
"  make  Internal  Improvements,  is  too  refined  and  metaphysical  for  the  com- 
"  prehension  of  the  people,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  h  is 
"  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  politicians.  Tell  a  plain  man  that  the  Gov- 
"  ernment  has  not  this  power,  and  you  will  strike  him  with  astonishment." 
[See  his  speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  pages  27-28. 

"  In  whatever  light  we  view  these  improvements,  whether  in  reference  to 
"  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  increase  of  the  defensive  power  of  the 
"  country,  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  they  are  as  essential  to  our  ex- 
"  istence  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  as  the  veins  which  give  circulation  to 
"  the  principle  of  animal  life  are  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  animal  sys- 
"  tern." — [See  his  speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  page  31. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1831. 
^^  "  If  every  State  actually  paid  an  equal  contribution  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
*'^  ury,  by  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  my  life  upon  it,  there  would  bene 
1^  farther  waste  upon  wild  and  improvident  schemes  of  Internal  Improvement. 
"  Those  who  are  now  so  liberal  in  expending  the  money  of  other  people, 
"  would  then  be  as  remarkable  for  economy  in  expending  their  own  ;  and  I 
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'•  think  it  extremely    doubtful    whether  an   appiopriation  could,  be  foicec'i 
"  throuch  Cojigress  for  constructing  a  national  road  ton  miles  long." 

[See  his  Charleston  dinner  speech. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1828. 

It  bad  been  intimated  to  Mr.  M'Duflie  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  a~ 
bandoned  his  Internal  Improvement  principles.  To  remove  this  unjust  sus- 
picion on  the. 15th  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  M'Duffie  wrote  a  letter^to  his  friend, 
in  which  he  used  the  following  expressions :  • 

*'  The  Cumberland  Road,  the  Chesapeak  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Canal  con- 
'•  necting  Pittsburg  with  the  Lakes,  the  line  of  inland  navigation  fronrNew 
'■'■  Orleans  around  the  coast,  through  the  neck  of  Florida,  thence  to  the  ex- 
"  treme  north,  and  finally,  the  post  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans, 
"  are  the  principal  national  works  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  entitled 
^^  to  the  patronage  of  Congress.  And  I  am  prepared  to  carry  them  on,  pari 
"  passu,  as  soon  as  our  financial  resources  will  enable  us  to  do  it." 

[See  his  Letter  in  the  United  States  Telegraph,  April  7th,  1828. 

"  I  think  the  southern  and  western  states  are  the  natural  advocates  of  a 
"  system  of  Internal  Improvements ;  and  I  regret  that  the  constitutional 
"  scruples  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  people,  should  prevent  a  hearty  co- 
"  operation." — [The  same  letter  as  above. 

^  Signed,  "  GEORGE  M'DUFFIE.-' 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1831. 
''  Sliaiiwebe  terrified  by  mere  phantoms  of  blood,  when  our  ancestors,  for 
"  less  cause,  encountered  the  dreadful  reality  1  Great  God  !  are  we  the  de- 
"  scendants  of  those  ancestors— are  we  freemen— are  we  men — grown  men 
" — to  be  friglitened  from  the  discharge  of  our  most  sacred  duty,  and  the 
"  vindication  of  our  most  sacred  rights,  by  the  mere  nursery  stories  of  raw- 
"  head  and  bloody-bones'?"— [/fis   Charleston,  dinner  speech. 

MR.  M'DUFFIE  IN  1824. 

"  A  man  who  will  contend  that  our  government  is  a  confederacy  of  inde- 
"  pendent  states,  whose  independent  sovereignty  was  never  in  any  degree 
"  renounced,  and  that  it  may  be  controlled  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  sever- 
"  al  independent  states  or  sovereignties  can  scarcely  be  regarded  asbelong- 
*'  in<T  to  the  present  generation.  The  several  independent  sovereign  States 
"  colitrolthe  General  Government ! !  This  is  anarchy  itself.-[-Scc  Remarks 
appended  by  31r.  31'Dvffie  to  his  Internal  Improvement  speech,  of  Novem- 
her  1S24,  page  8. 

I  have  faithfully  alternated  Mr.  M'Duffie's  opinion,  and  if  he  thinks  after 
making  this  tremendous  surrender  of  power  to  the  General  Government, 
which  liehas  done  in  his  "One  of  the  People"  and  his  Congressional  speech 
oil  Internal  Improvement;  and  the  denial  of  our  government  being  a  con- 
federacy of  independent  sovereignties,  can  console  himself  and  his  friends 
that  they  have  had  no  agency  in  forging  chains  for  their  children,  I  have  no 
motive  to  envy  that  consolation. 

I  will  now  compare  some  of  the  political  views  of  GoverHOt  Hamilton,  as 
they  have  been  presented  to  the^worldat  differenttimcs  on  the  same  political 
subjects. 


MR.  HAMILTON  IN  182L 

This  nentleman  in  1821,  found  Mr.  M'Duffie's  mimbei^,  signed  "Ono  ot 
the  Poojle."  floating  in  the  ncwspa'pers,  and  admiring  the  principles  they 
rontained,  collected,  and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  and  to  give  them 
^reat  fame,  prefixed  an  "Advertisement"  thereunto,  in  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed the  principles  as  his  own.  A  number  of  which  I  havejust  stated,  in  com- 
T)arin<r  Mr.  M'Duffie's  opinions,  and  which  show  not  only  the  adoption,  but 
ihe  sacred  estimation  in  which  these  principles  were,  likewise  held  by  Gov. 
Hamilton  :  I  make  the  following  extracts  therefrom.     He  there  says  : 

"  In  preserving  the  subjoined  Essays  from  the  fugitive  columns  ot  a  news- 
"  paper  and  in  placing  them  in  a  form  more  permanent  and  enduring,  we 
"  conceive  wc  are   paying  no  more  than   a  just  homage  to  the  sacred  pna- 

"  ciples,  they  inculcate."  r   ,     n      r   ■■> 

[See  his  Adveriisement prefixed  to  ''One  of  the  Feople: 

'■•  The  basis,  however,  of  the  argument  in  which  the  "Trio"  indulge,Js  in 
■'  contending  "foi*  a  strict  and  literal  construction  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
"  in  affirming  an  absolute  negation  of  every  thing  wearing  the  aspect  of  an 
^'  implied  power."  Tliis  construction,  as  their  own  reasoning  proves,  would 
"  limit  the  sphere  of  our  National  Charter,  merely  to  those  suicidal  efforts, 
"  which  in  the  end  would  have  produced  its  dissolution,  as  a  matter  of  m- 
"  evitable  consequence.  To  these  views  the  "Triumvirate"  added  the  toc- 
'■•  sin  of"  State  Sovereignty ;  a  note  which  has  been  sounded  in  the  "An- 
^'  cient  Dominion"  with'such  an  ill  omened  blast,  but  with  no  variety,  by 
"  them,  to  relieve  its  dull  and  vexatious  dissonance." 

[Sec  his  Advcrtisemc^ft. 

MR.  HAMILTON  IN  1830. 

•«  The  writers  of  the  '*  Trio"  (the  articles  to  which  "One  of  the  People" 
"  was  a  reply)  had  evidently  in  view  the  object  of  anointing  Mr.  Crawford 
"  for  the  Presidency,  amidst  all  their  parade  of  patriotism,  and  this  at  the  ex- 
•■'  pensc  of  the  rest  of  the  Administration.  To  combat  this  pious  crusade,  is 
"  the  business  of  these  numbers  of  "One  of  the  People'"  which  we  have  omit- 
"  ted,  10  the  loss,  we  readily  allow,  of  those  who  relish  overwhelming  ridi- 
"  cule  and  triumphant  sarcasm."  /  am  noio  satisfied  that  I  did  great  in- 
'' justice  to  the  motives  of  many  of  the  friends  of  that  gentleman,  to  whose 
"  enlightened  forecast,  subsequent  events  have  borne  the  most  irrefutaljle 
•'  testi'niony,"— *S'cc  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter.  Courier  23  August,  1830.  y' 

"  I  had  taken  up  somewhat  on  trust,  without  much   examination,  but  with 
"  no  other  than  the  purest  motives,  opinions  in  some  respects  (but  with  what 
/'  I  then  supposed  proper  guards)  calculated  to   sustain  some   of  its  implied 
"  powers — See  same  Letter. 

"  I  now  think  after  an  experience  of  nine  years,  that  the  preservation  o.C 
"  the  constitution  and  the  salvation  of  the  South,  depends  on  a  strict  con- 
"  struction. — [Sec  same  Letter. 

MR.  HAMILTON  IN  1821. 
"  The  argument  of"  Oneof  the  People"  is  now  presented  in  an  unbro- 
"  ken  succession,  familiar  to  the  most  ordinary,   and  gratifying  to  the  most 
"  comprehensive  understanding.     The  truths  that  are  unfolded  are  in  their 
*?  nature  esscntiaVy  impcrishahle."' 

r.See  his  Adveriisement  to  '•  Oneof  the  Piopk." 
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AUhough  those  imperishable  truths  have  already  been  unfolded  in  the  bis- 
torv  of  Mr.  M'Dnffie's  opinions,  yet  as  this  second  eulogy  is  so  transcen5ant, 
it  may  tend  the  better  to  illustrate  their  intrinsic  worth  by  presenting  some 
of  them  at  least,  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  latter  opinions.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  "One  of  the  People"  we  did  not  give  Mr.  M'Duffie  the  benefit  of, 
though  it  equally  applies  to,  both  gentlemen. — It  says  to  "the  Trio  ;" 

"1  understand  you  to  afTirm,  that  in  expounding  the  Federal  Constitution 
"  we  should  be  "tied  down  to  the  strict  letter"  of  that  instrument,  and  that 
"  the  General  Government,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
"  extent  of  tJie  powers  delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
"  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge, '^'cach  party  has  aright 
"  to  judge  for  itself'' — As  those  may  be  considered  the  concentrated 
"essence  of  all  the  wild  and  destructive  principles  that  have  ever  been  ad- 
"  vanced,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  under  consideration,  and  as  they  con- 
*'  stitute  the  basis  of  a  contemplated  revolution  in  the  administration  of  the 
"  General  Government ;  I  have  been  particular  in  usingyour  very  language, 
"  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  giving  my  own  impressions  of  the  result  of 
"  vour  arguments,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  your  quotations." 

[See  "  One  of  the  People,"  pages  13-14. 

"  In  asserting  that  we  ought  not  to  travel  out  of  the  "strict  letter"  of  tho 
'•  Constitution,  I  am  almost  disposed  to  believe,  in  charity,  that  yon  were 
"  ignorant  of  your  own  proposition. — For. if,  witii  its  obvious  and  necessary 
"  consequences  before  you,  I  could  believe  you  would  still  maintain  it,  I 
"  should  be  compelled  to  think  very  unfavorably  of  your  characters,  as  no- 
"  thing  is  more  clearly  demonstrable  than  that  your  rule  of  construction 
"  would  paralyze  every  living  energy  of  the  constitution,  and  absolutely  an- 
"  nihilate  the  government.  Without  implied  and  incidental  powers,  almost 
"  the  entire  mass  of  means  by  which  the  machine  of  government  is  kept  in 
"  motion,  could  not  be  wieided  a  single  moment,  but  would  fall  from  ttie 
"  hands  of  the  administration." — ["  One  of  the  People,""  page  14. 

MR.  HAMILTON  IN  1831. 
"  I  do  not  come  forward  to  apologize  or  to  make  qualifications  and  ox- 
"  ceptions  for  a  doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  political 
"  rights  of  a  sos^eieign  state  in  this  Union,  and  the  civil  freedom  of  its  citi- 
''  zens.  It  is  altogether  true,  that  in  October,  1828,  in  addressing  my  for- 
"  mer  and  most  highly  valued  constituents  of  Colleton,  I  did  express  my  un- 
"  doubting  conviction  in  the  validity  and  abiding  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
"  of  nullification,  as  a  peaceful  and  effectual  mode  of  resisting,  within  iho 
■'i*'  limits  of  a  state  in  this  confederacy,  an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
**  General  Government." 

[His  Dinner  Speech,  4th  of  July,  ISSl,  in  Charleston. 
Compare  the  above  nullifying  sentiment  of  Governor  Hamilton  in  1831, 
wltbthe  following  impel  ishable  truths  which  he  so  enthusiastically  pressed  up- 
on the  public  attention : 

MR.  HAMILTON  IN  1821. 
"  You  assert  that  when  any  conflict  shall  occur  between  the  General  anil 
*  State  Governments,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  "each  p*i- 
'-  ty  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself/ '     I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  kuow  ho^?» 
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'•  such  a  proposition  ought  to  be  treated.  J\o  clhnax  of  pojitical  heresies 
"  can  be  imagined  in  whicli  this  might  not  fairly  cjaim  the  most  prominent 
"  place.  It  resolves  tlie  government  at  once,  into  the  elements  of  physical 
"  force  ;  and  introduces  us  directly  into  a  scene  of  anajrchy  and  blood.  There 
"  is  not  a  single  power  delegated  to  tlie  General  Government,  which  it  would 
'*  not  be  in  the  power  of  every  State  Government  to  destroy,  under  the  aq- 
"  thority  of  this  licentious  principle.'''' — ["  One  of  the  People,^''  page  16. 

On  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement,  Mr.  Hamilton  said  much,  btft 
wrote  little.  He  was,  however,  the  great  supporter  of  that  system  up  to 
1825.  In  the  great  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1824, 
which  settled  tlie  question  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
over  Internal  Improvement,  Mr,  Hamilton,  in  one  of  the  his  ablest  speech- 
us,  said  : — 

"  He  hoped  before  long,  he  should  see  East  Zndiamen  passing  along  a 
"  canal  through  Florida  point  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  through  Uie 
"  Isthmus  of  Darien  into  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  General  Mercer ,  who  mentioned  it  in  a 
jHibllc  speech  on  Internal  Improvement  in  presence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
replied,   he    had  been  once  caught,  but  loould  take  care  in  future 

I  will  now  advert  a  little  to  the  different  political  opinions  of  Gen.  Hnyn^ 
Although  they  are  shorty  yet  they  are  pregnant. 

GEN.  HAYNE  IN  1824. 

This  gentleman  took  liis  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  182S; 
in  1824  he  joined  the  Internal  Improvement  party,  and  went  every  lengtli 
with  them  in  establishing  the  great  principle  of  appropriating  $30,000  for 
furnishing  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  for  making  Roads  and  Canals.  It 
was  considered  asliaving  established  the  principle  forever,  and  $30,000  have 
been  appropriated  in  accordance  with  that  established  principle  every  year 
since.  When  the  Bill  making  this  appropriation  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  proposed  by  INIr.  Van  Dyke,  of  Delaware,  to  amend  it  by  adding  a 

"  Proviso,  That  previous  to  making  any  of  the  aforesaid  surveys  ,the  con- 
"  sent  of  the  States  through  which  the  said  surveys  are  to  be  made,  shall  first 
"  be  obtained  by  the  President,  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  resp^c- 
"  tively,  agreeing  that  such  surveys  be  made." 

"  It  was  determined  in  the  negative.  Yeas— 15.  Nays — 28. 

Mr.  Hayne  voted  in  the  negative. 

[See  Senate  Journal,  1st  Session  18t7i  Congress, pages  315-31(7. 

It  was  furtiier  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland,  to  amentJ  the  Bill  by 
inserting  the  followingproyiso: — 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  aflUrm  oV 
"  admit  a  power  in  Congress, on  their  own  authority  to  make  Roads gr  Can'als 
"  within  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

"  It  passed  in  the  negative.     Yeas — 21.     Nays — 25." 

Mr.  Hayne  voted  in  the  negative. 

[See  Journal  \st  Session  18th  Congress  pages  316-317.  .^ 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  to  add  to  ihe  first  section  the 
following:  ^ 

"  Provided,  and  the  faith  of  the  U.  Stales  is  hereby  pledged,  tKatnO  money 
■'^  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  and  canals  except  it  shall  be  araoc(g  yie 
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**  suverai  slales,  uiitl  in  the  same  proportion  a3  direct  (axes  me  laid  and  as-- 
"  sessed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Conititution."— )Scc  Journal  same. 

"  ft  was  determined  in  the  negative.  Yeas — 19.     Nays— 27." 

Mr.  Hayne  voted  in  the  negative. 

[See  Senate  Journal  \st  Session  ISih  Congress,  pages  317,  318 

*'  And  no  further  amendment  having  been  proposed,  ihe  bill  was  reported 
^'  to  the  Senate." 

"  On  the  question  shall  this  bill  be  read  a  third  tin^ie?" 

"  It  was  determined  in  the  afiirmalive.     Yeas— 25.     Psays — 21." 

Mr.  Hayne  voted  in  the  afiirmativc. 

[Sec  Senate  Journal  1st  Session  ISth  Congress,  page  318. 

Mr.  Hayne  by  his  first  vote  denied  to  the  States  the  right  of  being  consufr- 
ed  what  roads  or  canals  they  wanted,  but  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  alone  to  determine  what  roads  and  canals  the  States  have  need  of. 

By  his  second  vote,  ho  decided  that  Congress  had  power,  on  their  owu 
authorit}^  to  make  what  roads  and  canals  they  pleased,  and  as  many  of  them , 
without  leave  of  the  Slates. 

Ly  his  third  vote  he  clearly  decided  the  question  that  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  give  the  public  monies  to  whatsoever  states  they  please,  without 
any  regard  to  a  fair  and  equitable  division  amongst  all  the   states. 

By  bis  4th  vote  he  passed  the  bill  which  fixed,  not  only  an  appropriation 
of  $30,000,  from  your  treasury  for  that  year,  but  has  beeu  followed  up  by  an 
appropriation  of  30,000,  every  year  ;  not  for  making  Roads  and  Canals, 
but  simply  for  surveying  the  tracts  v,here  ro&ds  and  canals  were  to  be  run. 
And  with  these  appropriations  of  public  money  under  that  act,  there  have 
been  as  many  Roads  and  Canals  surveyed  as  will  cost  the  General  Govern- 
jjient  $500,000,000.  More  money  than  the  whole  revenue  of  your  Govern- 
ment will  amount  to  in  twenty  years. — This  estimate  is  not  too  large.  The 
ITIorida  Peint,  which  has  been  surveyed  under  that  law,  cannot  possibly  be 
made  a  safe  and  permanent  ship  navigation  for  $200,000,000.  And  the 
whole  of  these  surveys,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  were  made,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War.  Itwastljis 
law  of  1824  which  set  the  whole  community  mad  for  Roads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  among  the  first,  in  his  speech  on  Foot's  Resolution,  which 
will  appear  by  reference  to  that  speech,  to  cry  out  against  the  "  Nothern" 
States  as  being  the  promoters  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement,  one 
of  the  great  burdens,  upon  the  South,  against  which  he  was  pouring  out  his 
complaints ;  and  in  which  he  took  special  care  to  eulogise  the  West.  I  have 
the  Senate  Journal  before  me,  containing  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  senators 
who  voted.  And  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that,  this  law  was  intended,  and 
was  actually  so  considered,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  as  settling  the  power 
on  Congress  for  ever,  I  will  show  by  what  sections  of  the  Union  that  law 
was  passed. 

There  were  25  yeas. — There  were  21  nays. 

Atngng  those  who  voted  for  the  law  were  16  western  members  ;  6  south 
of  New  England  and  North  of  the  Potomac;  2  Yankees;  1  southern  mem- 
ber, who  was  Mv.  Hayne. 

Among  those  who  voted  against  the  law,  were  eight  Yankees;  seven  East 
of  the  motnitains  and  South  of  the  Potomac;  five  South  of  New  England  and 
NVr.rli  of  the  Potomac  ;  and  one  W'estern  member.     Thus  it  appears  how. 
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tiie  Joiu-iial,  tiiat  of  iiic  4G  rnombei-s  of  (he  Senate,  Mr.  Hajne'  was  the  only 
Southern  member  who  voted  for  the  law,  which  has  had  more  agency  in  fix- 
ing upon  us  a  system  which  iic  now  so  emphatically  execrates,  than  all  the 
laws  that  Congress  ever  enacted.  And  I  will  vouch  for  it,  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  -iG  who  voted  for  or  against  that  law,  who  was  ever  in  favor  of 

.nullification,  except  Mr.  Hayne  himself. 

» 

MR.  HAYNE  IN  1830. 

"  We  have  seen  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement,  which  came  re*; 
"  commended  to  us  by  the  fair  promise  of  unnumbered  blessings,  degraded  in- 
"  to  a  disfrraceful  scramble  for  the  public  money.,  and  tiireatenmg  speedily  to 
"  become,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  source  of  boundless 
*'  patronaee  to  the  executive,  of  jobbing  to  the  members  of  Congress  and 
"  their  friends,  and  a  bottomless  abyss  of  public  money — a  source  of  eternal 
-'  scramble  among  the  members  who  can  gel  most  money  wasted  in  their 
"  states,  and  in  which  they  will  get  most  who  arc,*  meanest." 

[See  3fr.  Ilayne's  Dinner  Speech  1st  of  July,  1830,  Charlesten,page  18. 

It  was  the  very  law  for  which  Mr.  Hayne,  voted  in  1824,  to  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  alluded  in  the  expressions  quoted  in  the  above  paragraph. 

I  will  here  leave  Mr.  Hayne  and  take  a  short  but  respectful  notice  of  Gov. 
Miller's  politics,  as  he  has  been  referred  to  by  his  friend  Mr.  H.  L.  Pinck- 
ney. 

MR.  MILLER  IN  1817. 

Since  1824,  until  nullification  arose  among  us-,  Mr.  Miller  was  considered 

a  correct  politician.     But  whilst  he  v/as  in  Congress,  he  too,  assisted  to  lay 

ihe  foundation  of  the  Tariff  and  Internal    Improvement  systems.     In  the 

House  of  Representatives,  the  following  resolution   was  submitted  by  Mr. 

Williams.  ,    ,       i  • 

"  Resolved,  That  the  internal  duties  be  repealed,  and  that  the  committee 

"  of  ways  and  means  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  for  that  purpose." 

[See  House  Jour.  2d  Scss.  Uf.h  Con.  page  400. 
"  Mr.  Mills  moved  further  to  amend  the  said  resolutions,  by  insertin^:^  af- 

"  ter  the  word  "repealed"  the    following  words :  and  also,  that  the  duties 

"  at  present  imposed  on   brotvn   sugar,  coffee,  bohea,  souchong  and  other 

-'  black  teas." 

[See  House  Jovr.  2d  Sess.  Uth  Con.  page  466. 

"  Afterwards  the  House  again  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolitlion 
"  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams,  to  abolish  the  internal  duties;  and  the  ques- 
"  tion  recurred  on  the  first  member  of  the  amendment  proposed  yesterday 
"  by  Mr.  Mills,  which  waste  reduce  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  one  half." 

Mr.  Miller  voted  for  ihe  indefinite  postponement,  by  which  the  bill  was 
lost.--['Sec  House  Journal,  2d  Session,  Uth  Congress, pages  442,  44-3. 

BIR.  MILLER  IN  1818. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Madison  negatived  Mr.  Calhoun's  famous  Bill  for  establishing 
a  system  of  Internal  Improvement  and  setting  apart  a  large  fund  for  carrying 
it  on.  But  the  next  year  the  question  was  again  revived,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

♦'  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  instructed  to  prepare 
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"  and  report  to  this  House,  at  their-  next  session,  a  plan  for  the  application  of 
"  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of  Congress,  to  the  purpose  of  open- 
"  ingand  improving  roads,  and  making  canals  ;  together  with  a  statement  of 
*'  the  undertakings  of  that  nature,  which,  as  objects  of  public  improvement, 
"  may  require  and  deserve  the  aid  of  the  government ;  and  also,  a  statement 
'•  of  works  of  the  nature  abovementioned  which  have  been  commenced  ;  the 
"  progress  which  has  been  made*  in  them;  the  means  and  prospect  of  their 
"  being  completed  ;  the  public  improvements  carried  on  by  spates  or  by  com- 
"  panies,  or  incorporations  which  have  been  associated  for  such  purposes,  to 
"  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  subscribe  or  afford  assistance,  tho 
"  terms  and  conditions  of  such  associations,  and  the  state  of  their  funds,  and 
*•  such  information,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the.  Secretary  shall  be  material  in  rc:- 
'•  latioftto  the  objects  of  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Miller  voted  in  favor  uf  this  resolution. — [<S'ee  House  Journal,  1st- 
Session,  15th  Congress,  page  422. 

It  was  the  adoption  of  ihis  resolution  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  associa- 
ting the  General  Government  with  incorporated  companies  for  carrying  on 
works  of  Internal  Improvements,  at  a  great  expense  without  an.y  profit.  It 
were  these  companies  that  \»ere  the  most  importunate  in  calling  for  appropiia- 
tions  for  Internal  Improvement.  And  the  reason  was  quite  obvious  ;  because 
when  their  own  funds  were  exhausted  the  United  States  Treasury  could  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

At  the  same  session  wc  find  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives the  following : 

"  An  engrossed  bill  to  increase  the  duties  on  iron  in  bars  and  bolts,  iron  hi 
"  pigs,  castings,  nails,  aud  alum,  and  to  disallow  the  drawback  of  duties  on 
"  the  re-exportation  of  gun-powder,  was  also  read  the  third  time,  and  passed." 
[House  Journal,  1st  Scssiuti,  loth  Congress,  page  469» 

TVIr.  Miller  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  ' 

MR.  MILLER  IN  1830. 

"  The  great  question  which  has  agitated  this  country /or  fAe  last  fourteen 
"  years,  is,  has  Congress  the  power  to  tax  all  other  branches  of  domestic  in- 
"  dustry,  in  order  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the  manufacturers  of  certain  articles? 
"  The  injustice  of  making,  by  law,  one  man  pay  to  support  another,  is  so 
"  apparent,  that  the  right  to  do  so  ought  to  be  manifest,  before  it  is  assert- 
"  ed." — [See  his  Message  No.  1,  to  the  Legislature,  November  23d,  1830. 

"  If  Congress  can  constitutionally  impose  a  tax  upon  the  farmer  for  the 
"  benefit  oft^e  Manufacturer,  then  he  has  no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  grievances  incident  to  the  social  compact.  But  if  such  right 
"does  not  exist,  it  is  a  most  sacred  duty  which  the  farmer  owes  to  himself, 
"  not  to  submit  to  that  which  is  not  binding  upon  him.  That  an  unconstiiu- 
"  tional  law  is  not  binding,  is  a  truism  no  one  will  deny." 

See  same  3Iessage,  No.  1,  Nov.  22d,  1830. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  official  message,  has  carried  back  the  great  agitation  of 
tlifi  tariff,  to  a  period  of"  fourteen  years,"  which  was  one  year  previous  to 
his  voting  against  reducing  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  from  three  cents,  to  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  :  And  two  years  previous  to  his  voting  "  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on  iron  in  bars  and  bolts,  iron  in  pigs,  castings,  nails  and 
a?MOT."    And,  tins  increased  duty  was  put  qh  for  the  express  purpose  of  bem> 
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Siting  the  maaut'acturer,  and  Mr.  Miller  knew  it  at  tiie  time.  And  if  iic  tiiiiik.^ 
it  is  a  most  sacred  clutij  the  farmtr  owes  to  himself  not  to  submit  to  it,  let 
tiiem  settle  it  between  them.  'Pertiaps  there  is  no  one  article  in  the  wholo 
scope  of  political  economy  on  which  a  duty  would  be  so  oppressive  on  all 
classes,  as  this  duty  on  iron,  and  particularly  so  oa  the  poor  laboring  classes 
of  the  community. 

I  know  the  result  will  be  censure  upon  me  for  this  retrospective  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  political  sentiments,  speeches,  essays  and  Con- 
pressional  votes  of  those  statesmen,  if  there  be  any  portion  of  the  citizens  who 
are  so  devoted  to  party  feelings  as  to  prefer  error  to  fair  statements.  But  I 
cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  these  gentlemen  v/ill  themselves  do  so. — 
They  will  either  deny  the  statements  and  show  wherein  I  have  erred,  and  if 
I  have  erred,  I  will  most  cheerfully  correct  if,  or  they  will  admit  the  truth  ot' 
the  statements,  and  give  the  reasons  to  the  public  why  they  have  changed  sa 
materially  their  political  views  on  the  sajne  subjects.  Nor  can  I  for  one  mo- 
ment believe  that  the  great  community  of  South  Carolina,  who  are  its  orna- 
ments in  peace  and  its  shield  in  war,  who  love  truth  and  shun  error,  will  bo 
disposed,  at  a  time  when  party  strile  has  convulsed  our  country,  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  thing  which  can  lead  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great 
cause  of  our  trouble.  Andfifl  have  told  the  truth  ;  if  I  have  laid  before  an 
honest  community,  facts,  important  facts  in  the  history  of  our  country,  here- 
tofore known  only  to  discordant  politicians,  they  will  judge  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, not  of  my  motives.  The  idle  tales'  that  are  already  afloat  that  I  am 
not  upon  speaking  terms  with  those  gentlemtm,  is  not  true.  With  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, particularly,  1  have  always  been  in  the  habits  of  courteous  and  familiar 
conversations.  And  so  with  Gen.  Hayne.  And  so  with  Mi.  Miller  until  ho 
voluntarily  gave  me  a  written  dispensation,  ten  months  ago.  Since  which  I 
have  never  seen  him.  If  the  otiier  gentlemen  and  myself  have  no  familiar 
intercourse,  it  has'not  been  my  seeking. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  upon  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement  have 
not  perished  with  the  fleeting  newspapers  which  first  conveyed  them  to  the 
world.  They  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of  your  country.  So  is  his  fa- 
mous "  Exposition"  of  1828.  They  had  become  text  books,  for  the  Manufac-» 
lurers  and  Internal  Improvement  advocates.  Mr.  M'Duflie's  "One  of  the 
People"  and  his  speeches  in  Congress  in  favor  of  Internal  Improvement, 
have  had  an  immense  circulation  throughout  the  Union.  They  were  used  as 
text  books  also.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  maintained  in  their  speeches 
and  writings,  in  its  fullest  extent,  that  Congress  have  the  power  to  do  what- 
soever is  "for  the  public  good  and  general  welfare."  They  say  in  these  very 
passages  which  I  have  quoted,  that  the  Constitution  had  given  this  power  to 
Congress.  If  Congress  has  the  power,  was  it  not  piecisely  what  the  manu- 
facturers wanted  ?  A  majoiity  of  Congress  have  taken  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
M'Duffie  at  their  word,  and  upon  that  very  ground,  have  given  you  the  Tar- 
iff which  you  now  labor  under,  and  given  you  an  expensive  system  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  to  be  fed  by  it.  I  always  opposed  that  doctrine.  I  cannot 
admit,  as  these  gentlemen  have  done,  that  Congress  have  the  power  to  do 
whatever  "the  public  good  and  general  welfare"  require.  And  therefore  I 
always  said,  and  now  say,  that  Congress  have  no  power  to  lay  a  tariff  to  pro- 
tect manufacturers,  or  to  protect  any  other  persons,  or  any  other  pursuit. — 
BIr.  Hamilton  has  adopted  Mr.  M'Duffie's  "One  of  the  People"  in  its  fullest 
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with  it.  A  doctrine  that  will  clotlin  Congress  with  moi-o  power  than  any  des- 
pot of  Europe  lias  ever  thought  it  safe  "to  osercisc.  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr. 
Miller  have  acfcd  tho  part  which  I  have  attributed  to  each  of  them,  respect- 
ively. 

\V'hat  I  liave  said,  I  have  said  respectfully.  I  have  not  charged  them  with 
dishonorable  motives,  nor  with  corruption.  But  they  are  the  leaders  in  the 
might}?  storm  that  is  thickening  around  ua.  And  if  they  have  once  led  the 
publicniind  astray,  may  they  not  load  it  astray  again  ?  If  they  have  aided  by 
their  errors  in  political  life,  no  matter  how  pure  their  motives,  to  bring  upon 
you  a  calamity,  ought  they  not,  individually,  when  tire}'  found  tins  stoim  was 
gathering,  to  have  stept  forward,  and  frankly  have  said  to  the  community. — 
"  Wc  have  erred;  we  have  contributed  to  bring  this  calamity  upon  you,  but 
we  now  see  our  error?"  Would  the  people  have  implicitly  adopted  them  as 
their  political  guides  to  lead  them  through  the  perils  of  a  Revolution  or  sepa- 
ration from  the  other  states  forever  1 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  acknowledged  that  he  wrote  the  advertisement  prefixed, 
to  Mr.  M'Duffic's  "  One  of  the  People,"  hut  says  he  wrote  it 

"  Under  as  great,  but  as  natural  a  delusion  asever  blinded  theeyes  of  man." 

And  he  then  says,  he  now  thinks  after  an  experifnent  of  nine  yeais,  that  the 
preseivation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  salvation  of  the  South  depend  on  a 
stiict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  But  he  never  made  these  confessions 
until  near  two  years  after  he  had  sounded  the  tocsin.  The  letter  bears 
date  23d  August,  1830,  and  he  tells  iis  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831 
that  he  had  come  out  for  nullification  in  October  1828.  I  am  free  to  admit 
all  the  frankness  which  the  most  liberal  construction  will  afford  to  this  disclo- 
sure, but  I  v.'ould  ask  what  profit  will  the  community  derive  from  it  1  If  Mr. 
Hamilton  chooses  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another — after  his  acknowledged 
error  of  nine  years  duration  has  just  discovered  that  he  has  been  under  as 
great  and  as  natural  a  delusion  as  ever  blinded  the  eyes  of  man,  what  securi- 
ty have  you,  however  honest  he  may  be,  that  he  is  not  now  under  as  gieat 
u  delusion  asever,  with  ton  fold  horrors  hanging  over  it .''  And  have  you  any 
security  that  those  other  statesmen  may  not  discover,  some  nine  or  ten  3-ear3 
lience,  that  nullification,  or  putting  the  state  upon  her  sovereignty  against  tho 
General  Government  has  not  been  an  essential  error?  are  not  these  consid- 
erations  worthy  of  your  reflection. 

I  have,  my  fellow  citizens,  detained  you  longer  on  those  preliminary  sub- 
jects than  I  could  have  wished  for,  but  I  deemed  them  to  partake  largely  of 
the  essence  of  this  great  political  drama,  therefore  could  not  shorten  it,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  nullification  itself,  and  endeavour  to  an- 
lyze  it  as  far  as  I  can,  from  such  lights  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  It  is 
u  cieatUi-e  of  circumstances.  Its  import  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  made  to 
mean  whatever  will  best  suit  the  coirpany  in  which  it  is  introduced.  It  has 
become  a  fashionable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  its  advocates  to  play  upon 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  honest  men,  whose  feelings  they  spare  no 
jjiiins,  nor  labour  to  rouse  and  animate.  It  fltourishes  most  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Three  or  four  of  those  nullifying  gentlemen  meet  a  company  of  high- 
ly respectable  lionest  men  from  the  country,  who,  being  perfectly  honest 
xlv>mselves,  arc  naturally  led  to  believe  everv  body  else  are  f>o  :  and  from 
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i.iai  iiucontaiiiiiv.itcd  purity  olniincl  \vhioli.  tliey  have  clieiished  throiigli  iiii?, 
uiiacquaiutecl  with  the  fantastic  tricks  and  stratagems  of  aspiring  politicians, 
their  lionest  rreduhty  is  practised  upon.  Tiiey  are  first  informed,  gravely, 
that  they  are  laboring  under  heavy  burdens  from  tho  Tariff,  of  which  they  are 
totally  ignorant.  To  illustrate  this  latent  burden  some  nullifying  philoso- 
pher is  called,  and  after  a  metaphysical  lecture  of  half  an  hour  long,  he  con- 
cludes b}'  assuring  them  th;it  they  most  imdoubtedly  pay,  every  year,  forty 
bales  of  their  cotton  out  of  every  hundred,  to"  the  Yankees,  as  a  bounty  to 
their  manufacturers  ;  and  that  they  will  bo  ground  into  dust  unless  thoy  will 
join  the  Nullifiers,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  it  dov.n. 

Those  honest  unsuspecting  country  gentlemen  astonished  at  this  new  infor- 
mation, are  naturally  led  to  enquire  who  fixed  this  new  burden  upon  them. — 
Those  town  and  village  gentlemen  reply,  it  was  the  Federalists.  And  when 
asked  who  are  those  Federalists  1  The  I'eply  is,  "Tho  Union  and  State 
Rights  parly,"  and  then  they  point  to  two  gentlemen  only  of  that  party,  and 
suppose  as  those  two  were  reputed  to  be  Federalists,  every  man  who  is  op- 
posed to  nullitication  must  be  a  Federalist  likewise.  This  is  certainly  aii 
unfair  way  of  judging  the  political  character  of  a  political  party.  And  one 
I  should  never  have  resorted  to.  But  if  the  nullification  party  will  insist  up- 
on it  that  two  gentlemen  v.'ho  oppose  nullification  are  Federalists,  and  there- 
fore, all  who  oppose  nuUification,  are  as  a  matter  of  course.  Federalists  also, 
they  must  permit  the  rule  to  work  both  ways.  And  if  we  ar-e  to  cull  the 
two  ranks  of  the  parties  for  Federalists,  there  can  be  ten  Federalists  found  in 
the  nullification  ranks  for  every  two  that  can  be  found  in  the  union  ranks  : 
Therefore,  by  their  own  rule  of  calculation,  there  ar-e  five  nullifying  Feder- 
idists  for  one  Union  Fcder-alist.  Consequently  tho  nullification  party  are 
five  times  as  federal  as  the  union  parly.  .  This  is  a  fair  deduction.  Tho 
two  gentlemen  to  whom  they  so  constantly,  and  so  unkindly  allude,  although 
Federalists,  were  patriots  and  soldiers  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 
One  was  a  General  of  brigade,  the  other.  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  both 
•':onft'ssedly  as  bravo  men  as  ever  drew  a  sword.  Will  the  nullifying  gentle- 
men take  up  this  challenge,  and  say,  the  voice  of  their  oton  leading  Federal- 
ists was  for  war,  during  that  portentous  period? 

This  trick,  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  trick,  has  been  gotten  up  to  excite 
prejudices  ia  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  who  in  former  days 
had  just  grounds  to  beware  of  Federalists.  And  by  associating  fedcialism 
with  opposition  to  nullification,  they  hope  to  excite  the  same  indignant  feel- 
ing against  the  union  party,  that  formerly  existed  against  federalism  itself, 
und  thereby  gain  over  honest  men  as  proselytes  to  their  party,  before  they 
have  had  time  to  find  out  the  cheat. 

Federalism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  If  it  had,  who  revived 
federalism  after  its  sun  had  set  never  to  rise  again,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war  ;  when  the  Federalists  themselves,  acknowledged  they  could  hold  to- 
gether no  longer  as  a  party  ?  I  answer  the  question  for  them  :  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  friends,  JNIajor  Hamilton  then,  now  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  your 
tState,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Club,  formed  in  Charleston  for  publishing- 
and  distributing  tracts  among  the  virtuous  and  uninformed  part  of  the  com- 
munity, sung  to  federalism  its  requiem  in  1821.  The  following  specimen 
of  fascinating  eloquence  by  that  gentleman,  not  surpassed  for  beauty  or  pa- 
thos by  any  thing  he  has  said,  iu  his  late  4th  of  July  speech,  in  favor   of 
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Slate  sovci'ti'Titv  and  nuliilication.  v.as  tlie  funeral  cliige  uhicli  laid  iederal- 
jsm  to  reposo  in  tlio  creen  sea.  That  genil^-n^'^"  a'tcr  entertaining  the  Revo- 
lution and  Cincinnati  Societies  npon  other  important  topics,  turned  tlieir  at- 
tention to  the  sublime  subject  of  an  union  of  the  federal  and  republican  par- 
ties, who  had  previously  been  opposed  for  thirty  years.  We  here  give  his 
own  language 

"  These  are  not  the  only  reflections  of  an  exhilirating  character  which  thc^ 
'•  late  war  is  calculated  to  excite.  It  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  those  par- 
"  lies,  the  collisions  of  which  once  weakened  our  country,  and  disturbed  the 
''  harmony  of  its  society."' 

[See  Major  Hamilion's  speech.,  4th  of  July,  lS2\,pagc  17. 
"  I  come  not  here  to  burn  tlie  torch  of  Alecto — to  me  there  is  no  lustre 
'■  in  its  fires,  nor  cheering  warmth  in  its  blaze.  Let  us  rather  offer  and 
"  mingle  our  congratulations,  that  those  unhappy  differences  which  alienated 
"  one  portion  of  the  community  from  the  rest,  arc  at  an  end,  and  that  a  vast 
"  fund  of  the  genius  and  worth  of  our  country  has  been  restored  to  its  ser- 
"  vice,  to  give  new  vigor  to  its  career  of  power  and  prosperity." 

[Sec  same  speech,  same  page. 
"  To  this  blessed  consummation  the  administration  of  our  venerable  Men- 
•'  roe,  has  been  a  powerful  auxiliary." — [Same  speech,  same  page. 

"  The  delusions  of  past  years  have  rolled  awa},  and  the  mists  which  once 
"  hovered  over  the  forms  of  now  unshaded  biightness  arc  dissipated  forever. 
-'  We  can  all  meet  and  exchange  our  admiration  and  love  in  a  generous  con- 
"  fraternity  of  feeling,  whether  we  speak  of  our  Jefterson  or  our  Adams,  our 
"  ]Madison  or  our  Hamilton,  our  Pinckney  or  our  Monroe  ;  the  associations 
"  of  patriotism  are  awakened,  and  we  forgot  the  distance  in  the  political  zo- 
*'  diac  which  once  separated  these  illustrious  luminaries,  -in  the  full  tide  of 
"  glory  they  are  pouring  on  the  brightest  page  of  our  history.  This  unan'm- 
"  ty  of  sentiment  is  no  sickly  calm,  in  which  the  high  energies  of  the  nation 
"  are  sunk  into  a  debilitating  paralysis,"— [»S'cc  same  speech,  page  18. 

"  This  union  can  onlv  annoy  the  demagogue,  who  lives  by  the  proscrip- 
"  tion  of  one  halfofhisfcllozc-citizens,  and  in  the  delusions  of  a  distemper- 
"  ed  state  of  public  opinion.  But  to  him  who  loves  his  country  as  a  beauti- 
"  ful  whole,  notscarredand  cut  into  the  selfish  compartment  of  sects  and  of 
"  schisms  such  a  picture  is  one  oUmmixed  triumph  and gratulatlon:' 

[See  3laj.  Hamilton's  speech,  4th  July  1821,  page  19. 
After  such  a  solemn  act  of  oblivion,  extended  in  such  an  extatic  flourish  of 
paneayrrc  to  his  friends,  and  such  an  "  exchange  of  admiration  and  love  in 
a  aenerous  confratemity  of  feeling,"  (these  are  his  own  sympathetic  words,) 
who  could  have  imagined  that  the  sentinels  of  Uie  nullifying  gentlemen,  on 
the  out  posts  should  have  been  heard  to  cry  from  the  watch  tower,  in  under- 
tones, you  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Federalists  unless  you  take  protection 
under  our  banner  ?  i  •  •  t 

As  it  regards  the  Tarifl' and  Internal  Improvement,  my  fellow  citizens,  i 
think  now  as  I  have  always  thought  since  the  adoption  of  our  resolutions  in 
the  Legislature  of  our  state,  in  1825.  I  then  saw  a  development  of  public 
opinion  against  them.  Public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  alone  must  cor- 
rect the  evil.  When  that  shall  be  brought  to  bear,  these  systems  must  and 
will  give  way.  But  be  assured  they  will  never  give  way  to  the  violence; 
of  a  party  iu  a  single  state.     In  the  nature  of  things,  in   the  common  course 
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of  events,  these  systems  were  gradually  wearing  down.  At  the  dose  of  tiio 
session  of  Congress  in  May,  1830,  there  was  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  a  little  time' was  necessary  to  a  completion  of  our  wishes- 
The  tariff,  almost  the  only  iliing 'complained  of  by  that  party  who  seek  re- 
dress through  nullification,  had  evidently  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  Many  who  had  believed  that  great  wealth  was  insepar- 
ably connected  Vv^ith  a  cotton  or  woollen  manufactory,  had,  through  a  mis- 
guided zeal,  embarked  the  last  farthing  in  those  establishments. 

Butchers  had  quit  their  stalls,  shoe-makers  had  forgotten  that  wholesome 
maxim,  nc  sutor  ultra  creiyidam,  and  had  gone  beyond  their  lasts;  black- 
smiths, tailois  and  mechanics  of  various  pursuits,  had  quit  their  shops  for  the 
spinning  jenny  and  power  loom,  and  whilst  looking  with  longing  hopes  for 
the  full  tide  of  over-grown  wealth,  not  only  their  new-bom  hopes  were  blast- 
ed but  the  earnings  of  their  whole  lives  in  their  former  pursuits,  were  swept 
away  in  an  instant ;  and  the  only  source  of  relief  was  the  clemency  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor's  law.  Hundreds  became  bankrupts,  ^an  we  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  last,  and  that  men  would  pursue 
an  avocation  that  had  beggared  themselves  and  families? 

There  is  another  fact  upon  which  no  man,  howsoever  violent  he  may  be, 
can  shut  his  eyes  ;  the  pa}'ment  of  the  national  debt  is  fast  approaching. — 
When  that  period  arrives,  there  will  then  no  pretext  exist  for  continuing  the 
tariff  as  a  protective  system  any  longer.  There  are  many  other  con- 
current circumstances,  all  tending  the  same  way,  which  1  will  not  now 
stop  to  enumerate. 

The  Internal  Improvement  system,  of  which  Mr.  M'Duffle  so  loudly  and 
repeatedly  boasts  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  the  author,  and  of  which  Mr.  Galhoun 
himself,  in  all  his  displays  in  his  exposition  on  our  oppressions,  has  preserved 
51  profound  silence,  was  literally  paialysed  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  May,  1830,  and  that  through  the  energy  and  disinterested  patriotism 
of  President  Jackson.  I  say  disinterested,  because  he  could  have  acted  from 
no  other  possible  motive.  His  political  friends  had  threatened  bis  political 
destruction  if  he  would  dare  to  put  his  negative  upon  their  favorite  road- 
bills.  He  dafed  do  any  thing  which  he  beJieved  would  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  Constitution,  and  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and 
he  did  negative  those  bills  ;  and  in  doiog  so  he  crippled  the  favorite  system  of 
some  of  the  favorite  sons  of  South  Carolina.  Built  up  by  them,  and  fostered 
by  them  for  more  favored  climes  than  our  own.  For  I  know  not  a  solitary 
instance  in  which  either  Mr.  Calhoun  or  the  members  from  South  Carolina; 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  that  grand  polirical  scheme,  ever  asked  the 
General  Government  for  so  much  as  One  cent  to  mhke  a  road  or  canal  in  this 
state,  except  the  efforts  of  Mr.  M'Duffie  to  procure  appropriations,  as  I 
have' been  informed  to  the  Charleston  rail-road  :  and  which  it  would  seem  he 
has  HOW  abandoned,  as  appears  from  his  late  speech  in  Charleston,  unless 
done  by  a  direct  tax. 

And  wlien  President  .Tackson  had  gone  further,  and  done  more  than  any 
other  man  living,  to  put  down  this  system,  instead  of  contributing  to  his  pur- 
pose, they  have  snatched  it  from  his  hands,  to  finish  what  he  had  so  trium- 
phantly began,  bv  the  new  process  of  nullification  ;  as  if  they  euviedliim  the 
victory  he  "w^as  ybout  tp  achieve,  and  ^vere  ai»bitioiis  of  tra^ferripg  it  ttf 
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tiiemselves,  tliat  they  might  have  it  to   boast,  ih^iif  they  had  rained  it  up, 
ihetj  had  been  able  ioixutifdoicn. 

When  nullification  was  first  broached  in  Charleston  by  IMr.  Hayne  in  July 
1830,  heforbore  to  mention  the  important  check  which  President  Jackson 
had  given  to  Internal  Improvement,  notwithstanding  he  commented  on  it. — '• 
He  spoke  of  the  President's  veto,  on  the  Maysville  road;  and  called  it  "a 
wjeam  of  light,"  only.  He  might  have  presented  the  extent  to  which  that 
road  was  intended  to  be  run,  which  was  about  500  miles.  And  he  might 
have  mentioned  the  solicitude  manifested  for  its  safety  among  the  Western 
members  of  Congress,  who  were  the  devoted  political  friends  of  President 
Jackson  ;  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  gieat  dissatisfaction  by  that  veto.  He 
might  have  said  to  his  splendid  audience,  that  President  Jackson  had  at  the 
same  time  put  his  veto  upon  the  Washingtun  and  Frederick  turn-pihe  road, 
which  also  produced  a  great  agitation,  and  particularly  among  the  Maryland 
membel^.  He  might  have  said,  he  put  his  veto  upon  a  turnpike  road  in  Con- 
necticut, running  into  Michigan  Territory,  of  considerable  expectation.  He 
might  have  said  that  he  had  retained  two  other  bills,  one  appropriatinrt 
$100,000  of  public  monies  for  the  completion  of  the  Portland  and  Louisville 
canal,  to  which  the  General  Government  had  alrea.dy  appropriated  $200,000; 
theother  a  bill,  called  the  Light  House  Bill,  providingfor  building tvventy-five 
new  Light  Houses,  directing  twenty-five  new  Beacons,  and  Buoj's,  and  for 
surveying  and  clearing  out  thirty-eight  rivers,  and  creeks,  no  hody  knew 
where.'  A  collection  of  projects  unprecedented.  And  he  might  have  said 
that  the  President  detained  those  bills  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  up- 
on them  his  veto.  Which  he  did,  and  returned  them  to  Congress  abthe  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Hayne  might  have  said,  that  President  Jackson  had  recently  negotia- 
ted a  favorable  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  opening  to  us  again  the  West 
India  trade,  which  would  necessarily  employ  considerable  capital  that  must 
be  drawn  from  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  of  course  diminish  it.  Mr. 
Hayne  might  have  said  that  President  Jackson  was  determined  to  pay  the 
National  Debt  \Vith  the  public  monies  instead  of  appropriating  it  to  the  ma- 
king corporation  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Hayne  might  have  said  that  a  strong  disposition  was  manifested  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  put  down  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  iurn- 
pike  road,  a  favorite  road  in  the  grand  project  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  IM'Duf- 
%c,  Major  Hamilton  and  himself.  And  that  it  was  put  down  by  a  pretty 
considerable  majority  :  And  by  men  who  two  years,  before  would  have  vo- 
ted for  it.  This  was  the  favorite  road  of  Mr  Calhoun  and  of  Mr.  M'Duflle. 
Mr.  Hayne  might  have  said  that,  in  the  Senate,  General  Smith  of  Baltimore, 
the  oldest,  and  most  influential  member  of  either  House  ol  Congress,  with  all 
his  talents  and  address,  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Senate  to  take  up  and  con- 
sider the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  bill. 

In  short,  Mr.  Hayne  might  have  said,  that  after  President  Jackson  had 
■negatived  a  number  of  road  bills,  that  a  general  temper  prevailed  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  pause  upon  the  subject. 

I  presume  Mr.  Hayne  must  have  forgotten  all  those  facts,  or  viewing  them 
very  differently  from  other  members,  supposed  they  afforded  no  light.  But  I 
have,  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  Mr.  Hayne  upon  this,  as  I  have  upon 
several  other   important  political  questions,  yetl   cannot  but  suppose   this 
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coiomunity  ulil  mo»t  probably  tliink  with  me,  ibat  those  facts  taken  all  togelL- 
er,  afforded  a  torrent  of  light  instead  of  a  mere  gleam- 

Besides  all  these  things,  with  a  number  of  others  of  the  same  tendency  to 
do  away  both  the  Internal  Improvement  and  Tariff  Systems,  there  is  no_ 
member  of  Congress,  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  political  economy  of 
the  country,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  American  people,  who  did  not 
know,  that  there  were  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  people  of  the -United 
States  that  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Then  I  will  ask  any  man,  poli- 
tician or  no  politician,  to  say,  if  lie  verily  believes  that  nineteen  twentieths  of 
this  enlightened  people  can  find  it  necessary  to  put  this  whole  country  into  a 
■wild  commotion,  and  endanger,  at  least  a  separation  of  the  Union  ;  or  to  un^ 
sheath  the  svvord  and  tinge  it  in  a  brother's  blood,  that  we  may  put  down  a 
system  at  once,  which  there  is  a  great  probability  may  shortly  be  put  down 
by  gentler  means,  and  leave  us  siill  united  "?  Is  there  a  luan  in  a  country 
situated  as  ours  is,  with  12,000,000  of  people  whose  minds  are  as  free  as  the 
air  they  breathe,  that  can  for  a  moment  .believe  that  public  opinion,  that 
mighty  agqnt  in  humnn  affairs,  will  not  correct  these  evils  if  left  to  be  com- 
bated by  reason  alone,  without  it  being  necessary  to  interpose  nullifica- 
tion or  any  such  violent  measures'?  If  it  will,  is  there  a  man  who  will  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost  and  count  the  hazards,  that  upon  cool  reflection, 
would  not  deprecate  any  such  violent  measures  ?  I  venture' to  say  there  is 
not,  even  among  your  most  violent  nuUifiers,  hov^ever  zealous  they  may  have 
been,  unless  it  be  some  reckless  politician  whose  fortunes  are  connected  with 
his  ambition. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  pause  a  little  before  we  adopt  this  new-born  doc- 
trine of  nullification?  Would  it  not  be  priltlent  first  to  examine  whether  its 
powers  be  so  transcendant  as  they  are  represented  to  be  by  its  admirers  ? — 
And  ought  we  not  to  enquire  whether  the  benefits  they  tell  us  will  flow  from 
its  adoption,  are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  worked  into  supposed 
realities  by  mistaken  and  precipitate  politicians  1  And  more  especially,  should 
we  not  weigh  with  great  deliberation,  what  sacrifices  we  must  inevitably 
make,  and  what  political  degradations  we  are^ doomed  to  endure,  after,  its 
adoption,  if  adopted  it  shoidd  be  ?■ 

As  regards  its  powers,  they  are  wonderful  r'ndeed,  if  we- are  to  believe  its 
advocates.  They  tell  us  we  shall  at  once  get  rid  of  the  Tariff  and  Internal 
Improvement  Systems,  without  :iny  blood-shed,  without  any  revolution,  with- 
out destroying  the  harmony  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  even  without  inter- 
rupting our  claims^  or  Ibrfeiiing  our  rights  in  that  union.  That  it  is  per- 
fectly peaceful  in  its  opei-ations  ;  dignified  in  its  character ;  constitutional  in 
its  principles  ;  and  of  such  comma,nding  influence,  that  South  Carolina  can 
plant  hei-self  in  the  centre  aird  wield  the  whole  system  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. And  fuvtheimore,  whilst  these  operations  are  going  on,  we  are 
to  have  an  entire  free  trade  system,  (in  South  Cai-olina  only.)  The  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  wholly  suspended  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned; and  all  goods  imported  from  abroad,  into  this  Stale,  are  to  be  duty 
free.  And  tlresc  haUyon  days  are  to  continue  without  interruption  from  the 
Cieneral  Government  until  Congress  shall  either  repeal  the  tariff  laws,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  states  shall  call  a  convention  t<r  alter  the  constitution.  Af- 
ter which  the  Geneial  Go.vernment  is  to  be  again  untrammelled,  and  go  on 
with  its  operations.     And  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  wc  be  liable  to  pay 
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any  pohion  oilhe  public  dues  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  whole  of  this  time  Soiilh  Carolina  is  to  remain  in  ihe 
Union,  subject  to  none  of  its  laws,  enjoying  aii  its  immunities,  and  receiving 
all  its  protection  against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  violence,  without 
bearing  any  share  of  the  public  burdens  :  Sending  her  members  to  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  for  others,  whilst  her  state  legislature  is  nullifying  those 
laws  as  regards  South  Carolina,  if  she  so  wills  it. 

These  are  the  dogmas  of  the  nullifying  party ;  thesfe  contain  the  precise 
powers  and  benefits  of  nullification  as  developed  by  tiie  leaders  themselves  of 
that  party,  in  their  speeches,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  resolutions.  And  in  the 
full  confidence  and  belief  of  thess  happy  results,  tbeie  are  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  as  honest  and  as  virtuous  men  as  ever  lived,  who  have  an  abiding 
confidence  in  ihe  efficacy  of  this  heterogeneous  and  visionary  process,  because 
they  had  heard  it  fiom  politiciansia  whom  tliey  had  confided  without  analyzing 
its  principles  ;  many  of  whom  are  now  investigating  those  dogmas  for  them- 
selves, which  must,  like  the  "baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  give  way  at  the 
touch.  • 

When  this  wonder-working  policy  was  first  agitated  amongst  us,  it  was 
iDOtter  known  by  the  name  of"  the  S  mth  Carolina  doctrines."  ■  This  made 
it  our  own.  The  people  at  large,  ho  vever  could  not  so  readily  comprehend 
its  virtues,  coming  from  the  source  it  did — from  the  very  men,  who,  but  the 
other  day,  had  been  the  champions  of  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement 
systems,  and  who  had  loudly  proclaimed  the  advantages  of  a  free  consiruc- 
tion  of  the  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  "implied  powers,"  to  meet  "the 
"  policy  of  a  great  and  growing  empire,  or  the  fresh  lights,  which  the  experi- 
"  ence  of  our  government  is  perpetually  affording."  [See  Advertisement  to 
"  One  of  the  People."]  The  better  therefore  to  consecrate  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
'98,  known  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  JNIa^ison  and  Mr.  •  Jefferson,  and 
were  thenceforth  called  the  "Virginia  doctrines;"  and  under  the  sacred  ban- 
ners of  those  illustrious  sages,  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  have  these  doc- 
trines been  recently  marshalled,  and  trumpeted  to  the  world.  And  so  far  as 
they  have  succeeded,  they  owe  their  prosperity  to  their  association  with  the 
qiames  of  those  dignified  statesmen.  , 

Governor  Hamilton  in  his  last  4th  of  July  speech,  in  Charleston,  advert- 
ing to  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  the  same  date,  by  Mr.  Madison,  says  : 

"  They  affirmed  in  iotidem  verbis  what  South  Carolina  means  by  nullifi- 
"  cation." 

This  fact  is  not  admitted.  The  definition  which  I  have  just  given  of 
South  Carolina  nullification  is  literally  correct,  if  we  are  to  place  confidence 
•  in  those  who  gave  it  birth,  and  who  cherish  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  liber- 
ties. It  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  constitutional  right,  as  well  as 
a  consfitutional  duly  in  any  single  state,  to  arrest  by  force  the  laws  of  the  U- 
nited  States  whenever  a  majority  of  the  people  of  that  single  state  shall  deem 
such  laws  to  be  unconstitutional  ;  and  hold  the  General  Government  in  du- 
rance vile,  until  the  laws  complained  of  be  repealed  ;  and  yet  remain,"  in  the 
titmost  harmony,  an  affiliated  member  of  the  union,  dictating  as  she  may 
think  fit,  but  subject  to  no  control. 

liet  the  language  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  be  what  it  may, 
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It  is  utterly  impossible  fo  imagine  tliat  Mr.  Madison  or  Mr.  Jetleisoii  could 
have  intended  any  such  monstrous  and  untenable  doctrine.  But  the  Res- 
olutions clearly  prove  that  uo  such  object  could  have  been  intended. 

Governor  Hamilton    says,  those    Resolutions  "  affirm   in  toiidem  verbis  ' 
%vhat  South  Carolina  means  by  nullification."     Mr.  Madison  who  drew  the 
Virginia  Resolutious  alTirms  they  do  not.    There  then  is  an  issue  faiily  made 
up.     In  all  controversies  the  decision  must  depend  on   the  strength  of  the 
testimony.     What  that  testimony  is  we  will  examine. 

Governor  Hamilton  tells  us  in  his  4tli  of  July  speech,  that  at  an  early 
stage  of  this  controversy,  he  wrote  to  a  distinguished  politicianofVirginia,wlio 
assuted  him  that  the  Carolina  doctrines  were,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing, the  true  version  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions.  It  appears  that  Governor 
Hamilton  himself  had  his  doubts  whether  the  Vuginia  Resolutions  and  Caro- 
lina nullification  contained  the  same  meaning,  therefore  he  writes  to  his 
friend  in  Virginia.  And  what  does  that  friend  say  to  the  governor  upon  this 
very  grave  subject  1  Why,  he  says,  "the  Carolina  doctrines  .were,  according 
*'^  to  Jiis  understanding,  \\\o  true  version  of  iliose  Resolutions."  Here  vve 
have  the  simple  response  of  a  gentleman,  no  doubt  highly  :  espectable,  who 
tells  us  nothing  but,  "that  the  Carolina  doctrines  v/ere,  according  to  Ms  un- 
"  dcrstanding,  the  true  version."  He  gives  us  no  reasons  why  he  thinks  so. 
This  testimony  mighi  satisfy  the  Governor  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  when 
given  as  testimony  to  bear  upon  a  great  national  question,  we  want,  and  of 
right,  ought  to  have,  from  the  witness  himself,  the  Rationale,  instead  of  a 
mere  Dictuji.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  the  Governor  has  not  told  us 
to  what  extent  he  explained  the  Carolina  doctiines.  And  the  Carolina  doc- 
trines explained  one  year  ago,  "in  a  very  early  stage  of  this  controversy," 
would  be  essentially  different  from  the  Carolina  doctrines- of  the  4th  of  July 
last.  One  year  ago  it  was  positively  asserted  by  the  nullifying  party,  that 
their  object  was  nething  more  than  to  ask  for  a  convention  to  remonstrate. 
Now.  they  claim  nothing  less  than  plenary  powers  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
General  Government,  and  subvert  its  laws  at  pleasure. 

The  Grovernor  doubts,  and  doubting  writes  to  his  correspondent  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  doubts  also,  or  why  did  he  not  give  more  than  an  equivocal  an- 
swer ]  And  these  doubts  are  the  sum  total  of  tlie  evidence  that  goes  to  prove 
the  South  Carolina  doctrines  are  the  true  version  of  the  A^irginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions.  And  this  is  the  authority  upon  which  this  tremendous 
lesponsibility  has  been  assumed.  There  are  no  circumstances  accompany- 
ing those  Resolutions  in  the  sequel,  that  can  lead  in  the  remotest  degree  to 
Sustain  so  much  as  a  belief,  that  Virginia  intended  forcibly  to  arrest  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  or  to  assume  to  herself  the 
constitutional  right  of  forcing  Congress  to  call  a  Convention.  And  vvher.e; 
then  is  the  illustration  contended  for  ] 

Let  us  now  examine  the  testimony  on  the  other  side,  which  goes  to  prove 
beyond  all  controveisy  that  the  Carolina  doctrines  are  not  the'true  version 
of  these  Resolutions.  And  what  higher  evidence  can  we  offer  than  the  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  testimony  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  drew  the  Virginia  Re- 
solutions himself?  Who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  when 
they  were  considered,  and  directed,  so  far  as  one  man  could  direct  in  siich  an 
enlightened  body  as  that  Legislature  was,  the  whole  operations,  whilst  they 
were  under  consideration  ?  The  following  are  entire  paragraphs  extracted 
from  his  own  letter,  recently  written  on  that  subject. 
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MR,  MADISON'S  Lh:TTER. 

"  That  tiio  Legislalure  coiild  not  have  intended  to  sanction  such  a  doctijne? 
"  is  to  be  inferred  from  tlie  debates  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  from  the 
•  "  address  of  the  two  Houses  to  their  consliti'ents,on  the  subject  of  the  Resolu- 
"  tiohs.  The  tenor  of  the  debates,  whic!)  werSably  conducted^  and  are  under- 
"  stood  to  have  been  revised  for  the  press  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  speakers, 
"discloses  no  reference  whatever,  to  a  constitutional  right  in  an  individual 
"  Slate,"  to  arrest,  by  -force  the  operation  of  a  Jaw  of  the  United  States.  .  Con- 
"  cert  among  the  states  for  redress  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  as 
"acts  of  usurpe(i  power,  was  a  leading  sentiment;  and  the  attainment  of  a 
"  concert,  the  immediate  object  of  tlie  course  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
"which  was  that  of  inviting  the  oiher'states  "to  concur  in  declaring  the 
"acts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and.  to  co-operate  in  the  necessary  and 
"  proper  measures  in  maintaining  unimpaired,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
"liberties  resecved  to  tht  States  respectively,  and  to  the  people." — 
"  That,  by  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  to  be  concurrently  and  co- 
"  operatively  taken,  v>'ere  meant  measures  known  to  the  Constitution,  par- 
"  ticulaily  the  ordinar}  control  of  the  people  and. Legislatures  of  the  States 
"  over  tiiO  Government  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  the 
"  interposition,  of  this  control,  as  tiie  event  showed,  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion." 

"  The  published  address  of  the  Legislature  to  tlje  people,  their  constitu- 
"  ents,  aftbrds  another  conclusive  evidence  of  its  views.  The  Address  warns 
"  them  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  General  Government,  argues  the 
"  uncoiistitutionaliiyofthe  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  points  to  other  instances  in 
"  which  the  constitutional  limits  had  been  overleaped  ;  dw-ells  upon  the  dan- 
"  gerous  oiode  of  deriving  power  by  implication  ;  and-in  geneial»  presses  the 
"  necessity  of  watching  over  the  consolidating  tendency  of  the  Federal  polic}. 
"  But  nothing  is  said  that  can  be  understood  to  look  to  means  in  maintaining 
"  the  rights  of  the  States,  beyond  the'regular  ones  within  the  forms  of  the 
"  Constitution." — See  Mr.  Madisoii's  letter  in  the  Banner  o^  the  Constitu- 
tion, Oct.  20tk,lSS0. 

The  positive  testimony  of  this  illustrious  statesman  will  outweigh  ihe  con- 
jectures of  any  men,  be  their  standing  what  it  may  ;  and  here  I  might  leave 
this  question,  were  it  not  that  the  two  bst  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  are  of 
themselves,  a  complete  development  of  the  views  given  by  Mr.  Madison  in  this 
letter;  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  other  States  for  their  co-operation  in  a  con- 
stitutional form,  against  the  free  construction  and  implied  powers.  The 
very  doctrines  which  have  been  cherished,  and  that  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree, by  all  the  great  leadereof  the  South  Carolina  Nullifiers,  until  the  very 
evils,  of  which  they  so  loudly  complain,  were  brought  down  upon  us  by  tliat 
very  doctrine,  and  with  whom  those  identical  Virginia  Resolutions,  have  beea- 
a  sport  and  a  by  word. 

These  are  the  Resolutions  ;  they  will  speak  for  themselves  ;  an'd  will, 'up- 
on the  severest  criticism,  sustain,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  same  views  given 
by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  letter. 

"  That  the  good  people  of  this  Conmontvealth,  having  ever  felt  and  con- 
"  tinning  to  feel  the  ?nost  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren  of  the  other 
"  States  ;  ihe  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  Union  of 
"  all:  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to    that  Constitution,  tchich  is  the 
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"  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness;  the. 
"  General  Assembly  doth  solemnhj  appeal  to  tltc  like  dispositions  in  the 
*'  other  States,  in  confidence  that  they  zoill  concur  ivith  this  Commonwealth 
"  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  uncdn- 
"  stitutional ;  and,  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by 
"  each,  for  co-operating  ivith  this  State,  in  mairitaining,  unimpaired,  the 
"  authorities,  right's,  and  liberties  reserved  in  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
"  the  people.  ,  .  '       ' 

"  That  the  Governor  be  desired  to  traMmitacopv  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
"  lions  to  the  Executive  authority  of  each  of  the  other  States,  with  a  re- 
"  qxic?,t  that  the  same  maybe  communicated  to  the  Legislatme  thereof ;  and 
'.'  ihht  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  re- 
"  presenting  this  State  in  the  Conress  of  the  United  States.'''' — [Se^e  the 
Report  of  the  Vi7\ginia  House  of  Delegates,  pages  61 — 2. 

I  will  now,  my  fellow  citizRiis,  turn  your  attention  to  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions, which  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  have  been  used  in 
like  manner  wit-h  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  to  bolster  up  NulliTication  :  And 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  through  that  mediuni,  has  been  made  a  NuUifier  of  no 
ordinary  character. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  gone  from  us.  lie  is  in  the  silent  tomb.  ■  lie  is  not  hero 
to  speak  for  himself  as  Mr.  Madison  has  done.  But  he  has  left  that  kind  of 
testimony  which  is  equally  irresistible.  He  has  left  his  numerous  letters,  re- 
vised by  himself  in  his  last  days,  whilst  his  mirtd  was  yet  in  its  vigor,  and  or- 
tlered  by  himself  to  be  published.  I  have  those  letters  before  me,  and  they 
are  full  upon  this  subject ;  and  explicitly  show  that  his  object  in  drafting  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  was  not  nullificati'on,  but  to  bring  the  public  mind  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  preparatory  to  a  constitutional  opposition.  These  Ic't- 
ters,  some  written  immediately  before  ho  drew  the  Kentucky  Resolutions, 
•someimmediately  after,  all  breathe  a  sacred  devotion  to  the  Union. 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  were  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  on  the  10th  of  November,  1798,  and  must  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  course  of  ihe  preceding  summer.  Tlie  fust  letter  of  his  to 
which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  a  letter  to  Jphn  Taylor,  a  distinguished 
republican  of  the  Virginia  school.     The  following  arc  extracts  from  it.    ■ 

"  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TO  JOHN  TAYLOR." 

"Priladei^phia,  June  1,  1798." 
"  It  is  true  that  we  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of  Massachusetts  and 
"  Connecticut,  and  that  they  ride  us  very  hard,  cruelly  insulting  our  feelings, 
"  as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and  subsistence.  But  if,  on  a  temporary 
"  superiority  of  llie  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union, 
"no  federal  governient  can  ever  exist.  If  fo  rid  ourselves'  of  the  present 
"  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  wo  break  the  Union,  will  the  evil 
"  stop  there?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone  cut  off,  will  our  na- 
''  tures  be  changed  1  Are  we  not*  men  still  to  "the  South  of  that,  and  with  all 
"  the  passions  of  men?  Immediately,  we  «hall  sec  a  P(?iinsylvania  and  a 
"  Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy,  and  tlie  public  mind  will 
"  be  distracted  with  the  same  party  spirit.  What  a  game  too  will  the  one 
•"  party  have  in  their  hands,  by  eternally  threatening  the  other  that  unless 
*'  »liey  do  so  and  so,  iliey  will  join  their  Notheru  neighbours.     If  wc  reduco 


'•  our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  inimcdiatoly  the  conlUct  wiii 
"  bu  established  betvveen.the  representatives ofthcse  two  States, and  they  will 
"  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  Seeing;  therefore,  that  an  asso- 
"'ciation  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a  thing  which  nev-. 
'' er  vet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  nations  down  to  a  town 
"  meeting  or  a  vestry,  seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with,  I- 
"  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for  that"  purpose,  than  to  see 
"  our  bickerings  transfeh-ed  to  others." 

See  Works  of  Jefferson^vol.2, pages  393 — 4. 
The  Virginia  Resolufions  had  been  transmitted  to  all  the  other  States,  ear- 
ly in  1799,  and  were  rejected  by  seven,  and  not  noticed  by  the  others. — ■ 
Among  the  latter*  was  South  Carolina.  On  the  5th  of  September  thereafter, 
Mr.  Jelferson  wrote  a.  letter  to  W.  C.  Nicholas,  his  distinguished  friend  and 
associate  in  ihe  Kentucky  ResoUitions,  and  among  other  things,  as  regarded 
the  rejection  and  neglect  of  the  Virginia  Resolution^!,  by  the  other  States,  to 
avoid  an  inference  of  acquiescence,  he  proposed  a  declaration  should  be 
made,  answermg  such  States  as  had  given  their  reasons  against  them,  and 
take  some  notice  of  such  States  as  had  not  replied.  And  expressing  in  affec- 
tionate conciliatory  language  their  wcwm  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  that 
tJiey  were  not  at  all  dispo?,ed  to  make  every  measure  of  crro?  or  wrong  a 
cause  of  scission.  And  concluded  by  saying, '''■we  should  never  think  ofsep- 
"  oration  but  for  repeated  and  enormous  violations." 

[See  Works  of  Jefferson,  3  vol.  pages  428 — 9. 
It  was  not  known  for  a  leugih  of  time  who  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  really  was.  Mr.  Jefiforson  in  a  letter  of  the  11th  December, 
1821,  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  son  of  Mr.VV.  C.  Nicholas,  discloses  himself  to  be 
the  author,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  draw  the  Resolutions. — He 
saysto  Mr.  Nichalas  :  .  - 

f'  At  the  time  when  the  republicans  of  our  country  were  so  much  alarmed 

"  at  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  ascendancy  in  Congress,  in  the  executive 

''  and  in  the  judiciary  departments  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  co.nsidera-  • 

"  tion  how  head  could  be  made  against  their  enterprises  on  the    Constitii- 

"  tion.     The    leading  republicans   in  Congress  found  themselves  of  no  use 

"  there,  brow-beaten,  as  they  were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming,  majority. 

"  They  concluded  to  retire  from  that  field,  take  a  stand  in  the  State  Legis- 

"  latures,  and  endeavor  theieto  arrest  their  progress.     The  Alien  and  Sedi- 

"  tion  laws  furnished  thp  particular  occasion.     The  sympathy  between  Vir- 

"  ginia  and  Kentucky    was  more   cordial,  and  more  intimately  confidential, 

"  than  between  any   other  two  States  of  republican  policy.     Mr.   Madison 

"  tame  into  the  Virginia  Legislature.     I  was  then   in  the  Vice  Presidency, 

"  and  could  not  leave  my  station.     But  your   father,  Col.  W.  C.  Nicholas, 

*' and  myself  happening   to   be    together, 'the  engaging  the  co-operation  of 

,"  Kentucky  in  an  energetic  protestation  against  the  constitutionality  of  those 

•*"'  laws,   became  a   subject  of  consultation.     Those    gentlemen  pressed  me 

>  -"  strongly  to  sketch  resolutiohs  for  that  purpose,  your  father  undertaking  to 

"  introduce    thetii   to    that   legislature*  with    a   solemn  assurance,  which  I 

"  strictly  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  fromwhat  quarter  they  came. 

"  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to  him,  and  in  keeping  their  origin  secret,  he 

"  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honor."— [»Sfe  Works  of  Jefferson,  vol.  4,  page  344. 

In  this  letter  the  qbjecfis  disclosed  by  Mr.  Jeflbrson  himself.    The  whole 
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wjichmery  is  developed.  Every  thing  is  in  the  plural  number  :  "  The  hadwg 
«'  republicans  in  Congress  ;"  not  the  leading  republicans  in  Kentucky^  con- 
"  eluded  to  retire  from  that  field,  take  a  stand  in  the  State  Legislatures- 
not  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  ;  which  would  have  been  the  field,  if  nul- 
lification had  been  intended.  "  Col  W.  C.  Nicholas  and  myself  uafv^n- 
"  iNGTo  BE  toGETnER,  the  engaging  the  co-operation  of  Kentucky  man 
"  energetic  protestatim  against  the  constitutionality  of  ike  Alien  S^  Sedition 
«  Laws,  became  a  subject  of  consultation^  A  mere  expedient  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  public.  Not  one  word  about  Nulhtication.  No  threat- 
enin<Ts  that  if  these  laws  were  not  repealed  by  Congress,  that  the  State  ol 
.KenUicky  would,  upon  her  reserved  sovereignty,  repeal  them  hersell,  by  a 
lawof  hei  own  legislature. 

The  radical  error  into  which  the  NuUifiers  have  fallen  is  derived  from 
their  hasty  adoption  of  here  and  there  a  garbled  sentence,  or  half  sentence 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  without  examining  the  whole 
subiect  •  and  reoarding  the  arguments  instead  of  the  conclusions.  And  up- 
on the  six  concluding  lines  of  the  first  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  pan  of  a 
sentence  only,  they  have  built  the  whole  fabric  of  nullification.  Erroneous- 
ly supposint^  Mr.  Jefferson  intended  to  draw  the  same  conclusions  which 
they  have  dmwn.     The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to  : 

''  That  the  Government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  ex- 
"  elusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since 
"  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the  measure 
"  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties, 
"  havins  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 

[See  first  Kentucky  Resolution. 
Takin<^  the  eighth  Kentucky  Resolution  entire,  and  some  of  the  latter  sen- 
tences ofV  ninth,  they  totally  destroy  any  such  conclusion  ;  and  show, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  object  was  solely  to  enlist 
the  public  sentiment,  and  induce  the  legislatures  to  bring  ihe  subject  before 
Congress,  and  finally  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  those  laws  by  Congress.— 

The^ighth  Resolution  says :  „      .    .        ,    .  -.,  j ,    47     a 

"  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  Resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
«  ators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  Commonwealth,  whoare 
"  hereby  enjoined  to  present  the  same  to  their  respective  Houses,  and  to 
"  use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  at  the  next  session  of  ^Congress,  a 
"  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts."" 

^  [See  eighth  Kentucky  Resolution. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  the  ninth  and  last  Resolution,  call  upon  the 
Co-States  to  declare  whether  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  are,  or  not  author- 
ised by  the  Federal  Compact,  and  to  unite  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky in  requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  that  Resolution :  ,     /-y     ^  r 

"  That  this  Commomoealth  docs,  therefore,  call  on  the  Co-Statesjor  an 
"  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the 
"  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein-before  specified,  plainly  declaring 
''whether  these  acts  are,  or  are  not  authorised  by  the  Federal  Compact  ? 
"  and  that  the  Co-States  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  mad^ 
-'  federal,  unit  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and  ef  no  force,  and  unU 
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"  tack  unite  witli   this    CoMmomceaUh  in  requesting  their  repeal  at  the 
"  next  sessio7i  of  Congress." — [See  ninth  Kentucky  Resolution. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  has  put  this  subject  to  rest,  in  a  letter  of  the  5tli  of 
June,  1824,  written  to  Major  John  Cartwright,  a  foreigner,  wlio  sought  in- 
formation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution.  Mr.  Jefit'erson 
in  that  letter  says  : 

"  With  respect  to  our  State  and  Federal  Governments,  I  do  not  think 
"  their  relations  correctly  understood  by  foreigners.  The  one  is  the  domes- 
"  tic,  the  other  tlie  foreign  branch  of  the  same  government  ;  neither  having 
*'  control  over  the  other,  but  within  its  own  department.  But,  you  may  ask, 
^'  if  the  two  departments  should  claim  each  the  same  subject  of  power,  where 
'"  is  the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately  between  them  1  In  cases  of  lit- 
"  tie  importance  or  energy,  the  prudence  of  both  parties  will  keep  them  a- 
'"' loof  from  the  questionable  ground  :  but  if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor 
*'  compromised,  a  convention  of  the  States  must  be  called,  to  ascribe  the 
"  doubtful  powers  to  that  department  which  they  may  think  best.  You 
*•  will  perceive  by  these  details,  that  we  have  not  yet  so  far  perfected  our 
"  constitutions  as  to  venture  to  make  them  unchangeable.  But  still,  in  theii' 
"  present  state,  we  consider  them  not  otherwise  changeable  than  by  the  au- 
*'  thority  of  the  people,  07i  a  special  election  of  representatives  for  that  pur' 
'•^  pose  EXPRESSLY  :  they  are,  until  then,  the  lex  leguji'" 

[See  Works  of  Jefferson,  vol.  4,  page  396. 

What  elections  does  Mr.  Jefferson  allude  to  I  Certainly  to  the  elections 
•jiuthorised  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution.  There  was  no  other  to 
which  he  could  allude.  He  says  "  they  are,  until  then,  the  lex  legum." — 
The  strongest  expression  he  could  possibly  have  used.  Which,  translated, 
means,  The  law  of  laws,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union,  which  no 
power,  short  of  that  given  by  the  Constitution  itself,  could  alter  or  amend. 

In  his  letter  of  the  2Gth  December,  1825,  to  Gov.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  af- 
ter speaking  in  the  most  emphatic  and  eloquent  strain  against  the  Tarifl",  and 
Internal  Improvement  systems,  as  well  as  against  those  who  supported  those 
systems,  with  whom,  he  says,  "you  might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the 
*'  marble  columns  encircling  them."  After  which,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  separating  the  Union. 

*'  If  every  infraction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at 
*'  once,  as  a  dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last  one 
"  year.  We  must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  our  bieth- 
*'  ren  while  under  delusion  ;  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  experience  of 
"  consequences;  keep  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  of  acci- 
•"  dents  and  separate  from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives 
"  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a  government 
"  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  those  two  evils,  when  we  must 
"  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation." 

In  all  these  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  written  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  against  the  f^'ce  construction  and  implied  power  doctrine,  there  is 
not  a  sentence,  no,  not  a  syllable,  that  wears  the  most  distant  aspect  of  nul- 
lification. 

If  nullification  had  been  his  object,  would  Mr.  Jeflerson  have  told  us  at 
one  time,  "Better  to  keep  together  as  we  are :"  At  another  time,  "We 
■  •  should  never  think  of  sepsfration  but  for  repeated  and  enormous  violations-." 


,\i\d  iil  a  third  time,  '-Sepaxate  ftoni  our  companions  only  wljfin  the  sole  alter.-. 
"  natives  left,  are  the  fjissolution  of  the  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a 
"  government  without  limitcitation  of  powers.''  Why  should  IMr.  Jefferson 
iio  repeatedly  and  so  ardently  admonish  us  against  a  dissolution  of  the  Ur 
nion,  if  nuHitication  was  his  object  ? 

Why  did  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  order  copies  of  their 
respective  Resolutions  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  their  own  Senators  anA 
Kepresentalivesin  Congress,  and  also  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  oth- 
er States,  to  be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures,  for  their  congidera,- 
lion,  if  nullification  was  all  they  sought? 

And  why  did  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  themselves  call  an 
all  the  othei  States  of  the  Union,  not  only  for  their  dissent  to  the  constitutioa- 
alJty  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  but  also  call  on  those  States  to  "unite 
*'  with  them  in  requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,"  if  the 
nullifying  process  could  have  been  interposed  by  the  legislature,  of  eithe.t 
^'irginia  or  Kentucky  ? 

Virginia  accordingly  transmitted  her  Resolutions  to  all  the  other  States  Qf 
the  Union  ;  several  of  which  returned  their  protests  ;  and  others  so  little  re- 
garded them,  tluU  they  were  permitted  to  slumber  unnoticed,  or  were  throvru 
into  some  corner,  with  the  rubbish,  to  moulder  and  become  food  for  worms, 
beeing  the  stand  she  had  taken,  repelled  by  some  of  her  co-states,  and  to- 
tally neglected  by  others,  and  rejected  by  Congress,  her  legislature  at  theij: 
next  session,  with  great  independence,  profound  dignity,  distinguished  abili- 
ties, and  with  perfect  respect  and  courtesy  towards  the  States  which  had  pro- 
tested against  their  resolutions,  offered  to  the  world  a  masterly  vindication  j 
jdrawn  by  Mr.  Madison  himself,  without  an  intimation  of  nullifying  those 
laws  hfthc  reserved  rights  of  the  State  :  and  concluded  that  vindication  by 
a  renewed  protest,  on  their  own  part,  against  "the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts,'* 
in  the  lollowing  words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly,  having  carefully  and  respect- 
"  fully  attended  to  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  the  States,  in  answer  to 
*'  their  resolutions  of  December  21,  1798,  and  having  accurately  and  fully 
"  re-examined  and  re-considered  the  latter,  find  it  to  be  their  indispensable 
"  duty  to  adhere  to  the  same,  as  founded  in  truth,  as  consonant  with  the  Con- 
"  stitulion,  and  as  conducive  *o  its  preservation  ;  and  more  especially  to  be 
"  their  duty  to  renew,  as  they  do  hereby  renew,  their  protest  against  "the 
"  Alien  and  Sedition  acts,"  as  palpable  and  Jtlarming  infractions  of  the  Cor;- 
"  stitution." — See  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  ^-c.  page  65. 

Can  we  look  at  the  circumspect,  frank  highminded,  independent  course 
which  has  characterized  at  all  times,  the  Virginia  politicians,  and  perhaps  a,t 
no  time  more  than  when  those  resolutions  were  before  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture,'and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Virginia  would  recoil  from  her  purpose 
when  she  had  once  taken  her  stand,  and  take  refuge  under  a  second  protest? 
It  is  impossible  !  Virginia  has  at  no  time  given  evidence  of  such  political  im- 
becility. V^irginia  valued  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  too  muchto  spoft 
>vith  them.  Besides,  she  had  greater  resources,  at  that  time,  than  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Under  all  these  circumstances  she  permitted  the  odious  Sedi- 
tion law  to  continue  in  operation  until  it  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  In 
the  mean  while,  Callender  was  tried  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Richraondj 
.was  convicted  of  sedition,  sentenced,  and  punished,  under  that  Sedition  law. 


in  the  face  ol*  the  Slate  ot"  Virginia,  and  of  lier  legislaUiic.  And  all  tliis  look 
place  after  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  b)'  her  Legislature.  Yet 
we  have  never  heard  a  whisper  that  that  distinguished  State  ever  elreanied  of 
lujllifying  or  repealing  that  law,  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Not- 
withstanding we  are  told  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  affirmed,  in 
totidem  verbis,  what  South  Carolina  means  by  nullification. 

The  political  couise  of  Vriginia  has,  perhaps,  been  as  firm,  uniform  and 
unwavering  as  that  of  any  other  stite  in  the  Union.  Virginia  has  been  a  bul- 
wark to  this  confederacy,  in  all  great  national,  and  particularly  in  all  con- 
stitutional questions.  And  her  politicians  are  now  ahve  to  the  subject ;  and 
I  will  hazard  an  assertion,  that  there  is  not  one  politician,  or  man  of  sense  in 
that  great  State,  who  has  reflected  on  this  question,  who  will  say  : 

That  a  single  State  can,  by  virtue  of  its  reserved  sovereignty,  constito- 
tionally  declare,  by  an  act  of  its  own  State  Legislature,  a  law  of  Congresis 
unconstitutional ;  and  arrest  the  entire  operation  of  that  law  by  virtue  of  that 
reserved  sovereignty,  and  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Union,  peacefully 
and  constitutionally  enjoying  all  its  privileges  and  immunities. 

Fellow-Citizens — I  am  aware  that  I  have  spun  out  this  proof  to  a  very 
considerable  length.  But  as  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  State,  if  not  the 
safety  of  the  Union,  may  depend  on  this  single  question  ;  whether  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  Resolutions  were  intended  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  that 
a  single  State  had  the  power  to  control  the  Union,  by  arresting  at  pleasure 
any  of  its  laws,  or  were  only  intended  to  produce  a  co-operation  of  the  States 
in  a  constitutional  and  energetic  opposition  to  what  were  deemed  unconsti- 
tutional laws,  and  to  procure  their  joint  efforts  in  an  application  to  Congress, 
for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  ;  I  have,  therefore,  taken  more  of  your  time  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  ventured  to  do.  And  I  trust  the  mass  of  testimony 
I  have  brought  before  you,  will  conclusively  prove  "  that  the  Carolina  doc- 
.trines"  are  not  the  true  version  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions. 

But  if  South  Carolina  nullification  can  be  maintained  upon  sound  principle, 
why  bring  to  its  aid  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  1  It  ought  to  be 
maintained  on  principle,  if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all.  If  it  cannot,  who  is 
there  bold  enough  to  say  it  ought  to  be  maintained  without  principle  ? 

Chancellor  Harper,  in  one  of  his  public  speeches,  has  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  distinctly,  according  to  his  own  views,  in  the  following 
paragraph.     In  which  he  says  : 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  disguise  my  own  opinions,  though  abler  men  may 
"  differ  from  me,  that  if  all  other  efforts  fail,  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
"  State  ought  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  operation  of  the 
"  unconstitutional  laws  of  which  we  complain  ;  thus  compelling  the  General 
"  Government  to  abandon  its  oppressive  policy,  or  to  apply  to  a  convention 
"  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths,  an 
"  express  grant  of  the  power  which  it  claims.  I  believe  this  course  to  be  nc- 
"  cessary  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  constitutional,  and  that  the  State  may  adopt  it 
"  without  relinquishing  her  character  as  a  member  of  the  Union;  I  behevo 
"  it  to  be  safe  and  peacefid.'''' 

[See  his  speech  at  Columbia,  20th  September,  1830. 
That  a  state  can  by  its  sovereign  power  ;  constitutionally  arrest  a  law  of 
the  General  Government,  and  still  remain  in  the  Union,  without  relinquish- 
ing hei  character  as  a  member,  and  that  such  a  cgurse  is  safe  and  peaceluli 
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is,  to  mv,  incoini)icliensible.  It  is  oue  of  those  operations  which  the  aii" 
cients  would  have  laiiked  with  the  occult  sciences.  Agrippa  would  have 
given  it  a  place  in  his  books  of  occult  philosophy,  as  one  of  the  wild  dreanid 
of  imagination. 

Chancellor  Harper  has  given  to  this  dictum  no  illustration.  He  does  not 
inform  us  how  the  force  is  to  be  applied,  or  what  that  force  is,  by  which  tht) 
State  can  compel  the  General  Ciovernnient,  to  abandon  its  oppressive  policy, 
or  to  call  a  convention.  He  cannot  expect  the  State  to  say  to  the  General 
Government,  as  Joshua  did  to  the  sun,  "  stand  thou  still,"  and  that  the  Gen- 
eral Governnoent  will  instantly  obey  the  "high  behest."  When  a  statesman 
speaks  of  a  state  compelling  the  General  Government  to  abandon  her  policy, 
We  expect  him  to  shew  the  agency  by  which  the  compulsion  can  be  enforced. 
Our  nullifying  statesmen,  and  this  gentleman  has  avowed  himself  a  devoteil 
advocate  of  that  doctrine,  speak  of  compelling  the  General  Governnoent  to 
any  measure  they  please,  with  as  much  familiarity  and  as  much  certainty,  as 
a  mechanic  would  speak  of  stopping  the  motion  of  a  watch  or  clock,  by  remo- 
ving its  propelling  power.  Or  thai  by  sounding  the  tocsin  of  nullification, 
the  General  Government  would  as  promptly  obey  the  signal,  as  the  engineer 
of  a  steam  boat  would  take  off  the  steam  or  unship  the  wheels,  to  stop  the 
motion  of  his  boat,  whenever  the  pilot  should  ring  his  bell  as  a  signal  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Chancellor  Harper  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is  but  one  constitutional 
mode  of  calling  a  convention.  And  that  mode  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
constitution  itself.     It  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necess- 
"  ary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of 
"  the  legislatures  of  ^ziJO  thirds  of  the  seveial  States,  shall  ctdl  a  convention 
*'  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
"  tents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
"  latures  of  three  Jaurths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
"  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  prb- 
"  posed  by  the  Congress." — [Sec  U.  S.  Constitution,  page  19. 

There  are  no  other  words  in  the  Constitution  respecting  a  convention. — <■ 
And  this  constitutional  provision,  so  far  from  compelling  Congress  to  call  a 
convention,  expressly  says,  it  must  be  "on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States."  Not  "  on  the  application"  of  one  State. 
Not  on  the  mandate  of  one  State.  Not  on  the  mandate  of  even  two-thirds  of 
all  the  States.  Where,  then,  is  the  compulsory  power  over  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, for  calling  a  convention,  found  ?  It  is  found  in  the  declamatory 
speeches  of  the  nullifying  orators  ;  and  in  the  tracts  and  pamphlets  which 
they  write  and  circulate  amongst  the  honest  citizens,  whom  they  hope  to 
proselyte  to  their  newly  fabricated  doctrines. 

Chancellor  Harper  is  too  well  read  in  constitutional  law,  to  say  it  is  found 
in  the  constitution  itself.  If  it  is  not  found  there,  it  is  found  only  where  I  have 
placed  it.  Whatever  that  gentleman  may  have  said,  or  thought  under  great 
excitement,  and  a  fertile  and  heated  imagination,  he  has  too  nuich  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  too  much  moral  and  political  virtue,  to  assert  upon  cool  reflection, 
that  if  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  should  enact  a  law,  declaring  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  null  and  void  within  her  limits,  and  go 
on  to  arrest  the  operation  of  those  laws,  that  it  is  not  revolutionary,  and  if. 


jujisevercd  m,  niusi  ineviuibly  pioducc  a  war  between  the  two  goverDinemH 
or  a  secession  of  the  State  from  the  Union. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  speech  of  Governor  Hamilton,  on  the 
Iast4tli  of  July  in  Chaileston,  on  the  subject  of  nuliification  :  He  says  it  is 
"  A  peaceful  and  effectual  mode  of  resisting  within  the  limits  of  a  State  in 
"  this  confederacy,  an  act  of  usuipation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gtvern- 
"  ment."  And  tlien  remarks  :  "In  one  word,  fellow-citizens,  I  belieive, 
"  without  the  power  of  sovereign  interposition  on  the  part  of  a  state  in  this 
"  confederacy,  through  the  ordinary  functions  of  its  judicature,  which  is  Nul- 
"  lification,  we  are  utterly  destitute  oJ'all  peaceful  means  for  the  protectioa 
"  of  our  reserved  rights."  In  a  third  place  he  says :  "  We  have  what  the 
"  confedericies  of  antiquity  wanted.  State  Legislatures  of  acknowledged  ao- 
"  thority  and  influence,  ihe  depesitories  of  residuary  masses  of  sovereignty, 
"  not  delegated,  and  competent  to  the  protection  of  their  citizens  by  no  otl)- 
"  er  force  than  the  great  and  inestimable  right  of  a  trial  by  jury." 

[See  Charlesion  Mercury  Jahj  12,  1831. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  pointed  out  bV 
Governor  Hamilton,  is  tiu-ough  the  trial  by  jury.  We  all  yield  our  assent  to 
the  innestimable  value  of  this  mode  of  trial,  in  all  cases  propei  for  its  exer- 
cise. The  Governor  speaks  of  the  peaceful  and  effectual  mode  of  of  resist- 
ing an  act  of  oppression,  by  this  mode  of  trial.  He  has  not  adverted  to  its 
r,ontingencies,  the  mode  in' which  a  jury  is  brought  together,  and  the  doubt- 
ful results  that  alw^sys  await  its  issues.  Nor  has  he  told  us  on  what  subjects 
it  is  to  operate.  But  we  presume  he  means  the  trials  of  suits  on  the  Reven- 
ue Bonds.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  course  that  the  importing  merchants  will  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  bonds,  The  probability  is  that  they  will  not  refuse.  But 
if  they  should,  what  certainty  is  there  that  the  juries  will  find  verdicts  against 
those'bonds  "?  There  is  none.  You  may  have  a  jury  at  twelve  o'clocluhat 
will  find  a  verdict  for  the  merchant,  against  the  bond.  You  may  have 
.another  jury  at  one  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  that  will  find  a  verdict  for  the 
United  States,  in  support  of  the  bond.  The  jurors  in  all  courts  are  changed 
every  hour  of  the  day.  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  contingencies  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  andthe/e^aZ  absurdity  oi\-AG?id^\ngnon  est  factum  to  a  revenue 
bond,  to  bring  the  consideration  upon  which  the  bond  was  given  before  the 
court';  and  I  lay  aside  everv  other  contingency,  attendant  on  the  trial  by 
iurv  and  ask  this  question  of  an  enlightened  community  :  In  a  government 
like  this,  with  a  population  of  12,000,000  people,   and   growing  beyond  all 

i-alculation :  , ,       •  i     i       -    .i      *      . 

Is  it  fit  that  twelve  men,  no  matter  how  respectable,  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  Charleston,  or  brought  from  their  counting  houses  or  shops,  or  Irom  the 
dinner  table,  without  a  moment's  reflection,  or  the  least  information  on  the 
subject,  except  what  they  obtain  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  debate  in  the 
court  house,  should  be  the  sole  arbiters  in  settling  a  great  constitutional  pnn- 
riplethat  shall  govern  a  great  Republic  for  ages  to  come  ?  Or  are  the  tree 
men  of  South  Carolina,  however  they  may  admire  the  trial  by  jury  wit  nn 
the  proper  sphere  of  its  action,  prepared  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  any  twelve 
men,  of  any  paity,  the  power  that  shall  mark  the  boundaries  of  their  coi^titu- 
tional  rights?  And  we  are  gravely  told  by  that  gentleman,  that  this  is  iVu^i- 
fication;'  and  the  "peaceful  means  for  the  protection  of  our  reserved  rights.; 
I  take  the   liberty,  lespectfully  to  dissent  from  that  opinien,  and  to  sbv,  at 
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must  itievital)ly  lead  to  a  seiious  controvcisy  with  tlie  General  Government,, 
and  to  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union;  or  to  what,  would  be  to  us,  more  dis- 
astrous, if  possible,  the  humiliating  condition  of  retracing  our  steps.  I  will 
endeavor  to  prove  this  from  authority.     The  revenue  laws  say  : 

"  No  person,  whose  bond  has  been  received  either  as  principal  or  surety  for 
"  the  paynaent  of  duties,  or  for  whom  any  bond  has  been  given  by  an  agent, 
"  factftr,  or  other  person,  which  bond  may  be  due  &,  unsatisfied,  shall  be  allow- 
*'  ed  a  future  credit  for  duties  until  such  bond  be  paid  or  discharged." 

[Sec  Oct  of  Covgrcss,  2d  March  1799,  Sec.  2. 

Those  merchants  then,  according  to  this  positive  law,  are  not  entitled  to 
any  further  credit  for  duties.  Of  course  the  trial  by  jury  is  at  end,  as  re- 
gards them  ;  and  they  must  then,  cither  pay  the  duties,  at  the  Custom  House, 
before  they  can  land  their  goods ;  or  suffer  them  to  bo  seized  by  the  Custom 
House  officers  ;  or  force  a  landing  in  defiance  of  all  law.  If  they  pay  the 
duties,  they  gain  nothing  by  their  former  verdicts  ;  if  they  suffer  them,  to  be 
seized,  then  their  struggles  terminate  with  the  total  loss  of  their  goods,  for 
attempting  to  elude  the  revenue  laws;  and  in  either 'case  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  stiil  in  the  receipt  of  the  full  revenue.  But  if  they  should  choose 
the  third  alternative,  to  force  a  landing,  then  the  contest  with  the  General 
Government  must  begin.  But  when  it  will  end  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  the  law  executed.  The  Consti-v 
tutioi)  of  the  United  States  says: 

"  The  President  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
[Sec  Constitution  United  States,  Art.  II,  Sec.  III. 

In  pursuance  of  this  positive  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  the  President 
takes  a  solemn  oath,  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that  he 
\vill  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  And  it  would  be  a  vain  hope'  to  sup- 
pose that  President  Jackson  will  shrink  from  a  duty,  that  he  has  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  perform.  If  he  does  not  shrink  from  that  duty,  and  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  should  refuse  to  retrace  their  steps,  what  can  pos- 
sibly prevent  a  civil  war  ?  Nothing.  It  is  ascertain  as  any  other  event  in 
human  affairs.  It  is  said  President  Jackson  will  not  send  an  army  here  to 
enforce  the  laws.  General  Washington  sent  an  army  in  1791  against  the  in- 
surgents in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  who  opposed  Mr.  Nevill,  the  excise 
officet,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  because  they  were  opposed  to  the  duty 
on  whiskey.  And  that  army  suppressed  the  insurgents.  Precisely  a  case 
with  the  present,  except  that  thb  subject  matter  is  a  little  different,  and  but 
very  little.  General  Jackson  is  not  less  decisive  in  his  character  than  Gen. 
Washington  was. 

Then  what  hope  from  that  source  ?  None.  And  what  hope  have  we  from 
the  Nullifiers  ?  None  :  provided  they  can  augment  their  party  to  a  sufficient 
extent :  which  tliey  are  using  every  possible  means  to  do,  without  regard  to 
the  means  employed. 

Add  to  this  doctrine,  so  strongly  inculcated,  that  each  State  can  constitu- 
tionally arrest  any  law  of  Congress  by  its  reserved  sovereignty,  and  do  so, 
and  still  remain  a  member  of  tiie  Union,  and  all  this  is  safe  and  peaceful. — 
With  this  gigantic  power  in  the  hands  of  each  State,  could  any  law  exist  long- 
er than  just  to  see  the  light,  before  it  would  find  itself  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
5ome  one  or  other  of  the  twenty  four  Slates. 

Could  any  thin^-  be  imagined  more  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a 
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confederated  government,  than  to  r.dmit  that  a  .single  State  can  bandy  tiic 
General  Government  about  like  a  foot  ball  ?  And  that  whenevei  a  single 
State  may  deem  it  fit  to  do  so,  she  can  place  this  whole  Union,  under  the  ban 
of  a  peiit  juryl  Could  any  course  be  devised  bettor  calculated  to  prostrate 
the  General  Goverment,  dissolve  the  Union,  and  give  place  to  anarchy  of 
a  most  wild  and  proHigate  character  1  Could  we  even  wish  such  a  desolat- 
ing control  to  exist  whilst  we  call  it  our  government? 

The  fame  of  this  Government  has  spread  itself  far  and  wide/ Its  beauties 
as  asvstera  of  rational  liberty  have  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  the  civilized 
■world';  and  even  the  savages  are  changing  their  very  natures  through  its  influ- 
ence. The  despotisms  of  the  old  world  are  falling  before  it.  The  Republics 
that  are  dailv  springing  up  through  its  influence,  are  erecting  their  governments 
upon  its  models.  The  princes  and  potentates  of  Europe  are  imperceptibly 
drawn  into  its  vortex.  The  two  splendid  monarchs  who  now  wield  the  scep- 
tres of  England  and  France,  have,  each  of  them,  personally  visited  our  Re- 
public since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  They  have  carried 
home  the  principles  they  imbibed,  and  are  dispensing  them  with  a  liberal 
hand  to  their  oppressed  subjects.  They  huve  more  than  half  republicanized 
their  kingdoms.  They  have  carried  those  principles  upon  their  thrones,  and 
they  are  destined  to  form  the  brightest  jewels  in  their  diadems.  Even  the 
Turbaned  Turk  has  sent  his  wise  men  here,  to  gaze  upon  a  government 
that  has  dazzled  the  world,  to  see  what  they  could  carry  hence  that  might 
profit  his  pagan  followers. 

Shall  we  be  the  first  to  apply  the  torch,  and  demolish  in  an  instant,  the 
most  splendid  political  fabric  that  the  human  mind  ever  erected,  that  we  may- 
obtain  a  "  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  T'  Like  Erostratus  who  burnt  the 
splendid  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  without  any  other  motives  than  the  de- 
sire of  transmitting  his  name  to  future  ages  ?  And  because  we  will  hot  do 
so  without  waiting  a  moment  to  try  such  fair  constitutional  means  as  we 
believe  we  have  in  our  power,  we  are  branded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Nullifica- 
tion party  in  their  declamations,  their  tracts,  and  their  pamphlets,  as  the 
worst  enemies  of  our  country,  and  friends  to  the  Tariff;  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  an  odium  upon  such  as  expose  their  dangerous 

policy. 

Nullification  assumes  a  new  character  and  a  new  remedy  according  to  the 
orator  who  declaims.  Chancellor  Harper  leaves  the  remedy  to  the  native 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  to  heal  itself,  like  a  broken  leg  or  bro- 
ken arm,  by  what  physicians  call  "the  fiist  intention."  Governor  Hamil- 
ton tells  us  we  are  to  find  an  effectual  protection  in  the  verdict  of  a  jury. — 
And  although  their  remedies  are  totally  different,  each  of  those  Statesmen 
says,  his  remedy  is  perfectly  constitutional,  safe  and  peaceful.  But  Mr  M'~ 
Duffie,  in  his  late  dinner  speech,  comes  to  the  point  at  once.  He  denies 
Nullification  to  be  a  constitutional  power.  He  savs  : 

"  I  will  readily  concede  that  a  State  cannot  nullify  an  act  of  Congress, 
"  by  virtue  of  any  power  derived  from  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  a  per- 
"  feet  solecism  to  suppose  any  such  power  was  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
"  tion.  This  right  flows  from'a  higher  source.  All  that  I  claim  for  the  State 
"  in  this  respect^  necessarily  lesults  from  the  mere  fact  of  sovereignty." 

[See  Charleston  Mercury,  May  25th  18S1. 

This  is  plain  dealing.     It  is  telling  you  at  once  that  Revolution  or  Seces- 
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^mii  is  the  only  aliornasivc.'  What  else  car.  he  mean  by  the  "mere  fact  of  sov- 
ereignty." Nothing.  It  admits  of  no  other  solntion.  And  he  is  right,  if  your 
object  is  resistance.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  To  say  you  can  resist 
the  General  Government,  and  remain  in  the  Union,  and  be  at  peace,  is  a 
j)orfuct  delusion.  Calculated  only  to  hood  wink  an  honest  commxmity,  until 
thoy  shall  have  advanced  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  which  they  must  do, 
and  do  with  disgrace  and  humiliation,  or  enter  upon  a  bloody  conflict  with 
the  Genera!  Government.  For  the  General  Government  cannot  bow  its  sov- 
ereignty to  the  mandates  of  South  Carolina,  whilst  the  Union  is  worth  pre- 
serving^. And  be  assured  it  will  not  bow  to  the  mandate  of  any  State, 
whilst  the  sovereign  people  believe  that  a  confederated  government  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  thejr  peace,  their  honor,  and  their  safety. 

We  are  asked  if  majorities  arc  always  to  rule  when  the  laws  they  enact 
are  unconstitutional  1  t  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  majorities  are 
not  to  rule  to  that  extent.  Our  government  is  not  a  government  of  laws, 
l)ut  is  governed  by  fundamental  and  prescribed  principles,  laid  do'vn  in  a 
Constitution.  And  when  those  principles  are  violated,  the  minority  whose 
rights,  when  ascertained,  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  majority,  must 
choose  between  remonstrance  and  revolution.  No  other  course  has  been 
admitted  by  any  writer  on  government,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  until  it 
was  divulged  by  Governor  Hamilton  in  his  oral  address  to  his  constituents  at 
Colleton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1828  ;  or  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  written 
Exposition  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  month  following.  Which  of  them  is 
entitled  to  the  palm  for  this  discovery  Iknow  not.  The  sublime  thoughc 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  by  both,  about  the  same  time. 

As  an  appendage  to  Nullification,  and  as  a  means  of  carrying  it  more  ef- 
fectually into  operation,  they  have  established  in  Charleston  a  grand  political 
Club  and  are  forming  correspondent  clubs  throughout  the  State.  Their 
Resolution  for  that  purpose,  says  : 

''Resolved,  Thai  this  party  will  proceed  to  establish  a  State  Rights  and 
"Free  Trade  Association — the  annual  contribution  to  which,  of  each  mem^ 
"  her,  shall  not  exceed  One  Dollar  and  a  Half— and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
"the  General  Committee  to  prepare  and  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
•'  the  party,  proper  rules  for  the  government  of  such  an  association.  That 
"  the  said  Committee  shall  also  correspond  with  the  friends  of  State  Rights 
'  and  Free  Trade,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  co-operation  in  the  formation  of  similar  As- 
"  sociations." 

Their  object  cannot  be  doubted.  It  must  be  to  enlist  reciuits  for  tlie 
party.  Young  men,  honorable,  high  minded  young  men,  full  of  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  untutored  in  the  arts  of  politicians,  are  easily  fascinated.  And 
once  they  subscribe  the  constitution  and  pay  the  dollar  and  a  half,  they  arc 
enlisted  and  must  obey.     There  will  be  no  looking  back. 

We  cannot  look  upon  such  an  association  without  believing  it  to  be  the 
germ  of  a  Revolution.  And  especially  as  it  is  the  ofiispring  of  nullification; 
and  however  laudablethe  intentions  in  forming  these  clubs,  they  are  quite  in 
character  with  the  Jacobin  Clubs  which  existed  in  France  during  the  French 
Revolution.  That  Revolution  was  commenced  in  a  spirit  of  great  modera- 
tion by  General  La  Fayette,  and  had  not  that  patriot  of  the  world  been  inter- 
cepted in  his  march  ot  civil   liberty,  his  efforts  would  have  bee^cro  (Reed 
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vith  success,  and  revolutionary  Fiance  might  iiavo  been  iVce.  But  the  mu- 
bitious  aspirants  to  power,  through  the  medium  of  those  Jacobin  societies"  by 
the  very  means  and  under  the  same  semblance  of  public  good  now  held  out. 
sooa  brought  the  monster  Robespierre  into  power,  who  let  loose  his  ven-* 
geance  upon  every  distinguished  patriot  that  stood  in  his  v/ay;  and  the  aujijo,. 
tine  and  tha  scaffold  were  moistened  with  la-man  blood,  until  the  horrible 
mobster  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  instruments  he  had  invented  to  pave  his  v/ay 
to  empire.  Those  clubs,  ia  their  origin  as  meek  and  as  patriotic  as  those  now- 
forming  in  South  Carolina  purport  to  be,  gave  the  great  impulse  to  a  twenty 
years  war,  that  laid  waste  all  Europe,  and  placed  a  despot  upon  the  throne 
of  France. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  made  to  stream  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortu- 
nate mobs  that  had  assembled  under  their  influence.  The  remorseiss  butch- 
eries of  human  beings  that  pervaded  the  nation,  were  never  surpassed  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa;  and  the  plains  of  Europe  were  drenched  with  human  gore, 
and  whitened  with  human  bones.  And  to  close  these  horrid  scenes,  upon 
leturring peace,  these  bones  were  raked  up,  prepared,  and  sent  as  merchan- 
dize to  foreign  markets,  and  sold  as  manure,  to  enrich  other  soils  that  had 
escaped  such  horrors. 

Whosoever  will  read  the  "History  of  the  Times,"  published  whilst  those 
Scenes  were  accomplishing,  will  find  what  T  have  said  to  be  but  a  faint  picture. 
The  fame  causes  produce  the  same  ef'ecls  almost  in  all  countries  and  all 
ages.  If  this  be  true,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  clubs  now  forming- 
among  out  selves?  They  have  not  yet  shed  any  blood,  but  they  have  pro- 
duced invincible  animosities,  and  a  total  proscription  from  ail  oflices,  except 
among  the  Nullificrs.  Offices  give  power,  and  power  once  grasped  by  a  po- 
litical party,  may  lead  to  as  much  despotism,  and  the  same  horrors  that  have 
sccnrged  other  countries,  in  other  times.  Foreign  wars  are  the  curse  of  na- 
tions, but  civil  wars  bring  in  their  tiain  honors  that  shock  humanity. 

It  is  at  this  picture  I  start  back  when  I  oppose  Nullification;  which  raav 
prostrate  my  country  and  bury  me  beneath  its  ruins.  It  is  not  a  little  tariff 
upon  sugar,  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  by  some  ignoble  creatures  of  party, 
whose  souls  are  tco  grovelling  to  appreciate  the  Union  of  this  happy  countrv 
above  the  paltry  gains  of  a  little  money.  There  is  no  act  of  ray  life  tbac 
M'O'M,  with  honest  trjen,  subject  me  to  such  an  imputation.  Monev  is 
"  trash;  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands,"  and  for  which  I  have  not  ragre 
than  a  common  regard.  But  my  country  "is  the  immediate  jewel  of  mv 
soul."  -^  ^ 

Had  I  been  disposed  to  sell  my  country,  I  could  have  had  a  better  price 
than  the  petty  gains  of  the  tariff  upon  a  little  sugar.  I  could  have  had  the 
support  of  those  who  •T-'ould  h^vo  re-elected  n^e  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  hold  sundry  letters  direct  upon  that  subject;  that  if  I  would  only 
go  for  Nullification,  I  should  have  no  opposition  for  that  office,  and  by  per- 
sons who  knew  I  owned  a  sugar  plantation.  Besides  these,  I  had  sundry  dec- 
larations from  others.  Bly  reply  was,  that  I  could  not,  nor  would  not  make 
the    sacrifice;  and  these  very  men  s'-t  themselves  against  me.     Statesmen  do 

not  sell  their  country  for  money,  as  Judas  Iscariot  so'd  his  lord  and  master. 

Statesmen  who  sell  their  country  sell  for  liigli  offices  of  honor.  For  which 
there  are  not  a  few  in  the  market. 

i?'hould   I  be   asked   if  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the  Tariff:  I  will  reply. 
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,hat'  tl.e  laiilT  is  r^olno-  down  by  the  very  means  1  pointed  out  in  my  addix^ss 
St  autumn      If  hl.o'ldd  be  mistaken,  I  will  then  adopt  the  language  of  Mr 
Jefferson,  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his  Ictte.  to  the  late  Governor  Gde.,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  following  words:  v,    *'    ,„ 

''Sve  must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  w.th  our  bretnren 
-while  under  delusion:  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  expeuence  of  con- 
"  Jequencess  ;  keep  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  p.ofuby  the  chapter  of  accr- 
"dX  and'  sepal-ate  from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives 
•'  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  o  a  govem- 
"iTient  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these  two  evils,  when  we 
"must  make  a  choice  there  can  be  no  hesitation. 

Frora  the  Charleston  Irlshmaii. 
HENRY  L.  FINGKNEY. 
It   may   not   be    unaccoptable,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a  back  counlry  farmer,  to 
whisper  a  word  of  warning  to  the  good  people  of  your  enhghtened  city.     I 
<lo  not  profess  to  be  well  v<  rsed  in  "ihe  set  phrase  of  speech      bu    I  can  te  1 
plain   truths  in  plain  Engli^h.     Yes  !  truths  which  ar.  spread  on  the  records 
of  this  state  !  truths  which   have  been  printed  and  read!      To  me,  sir,  who 
have  lived  in  a  part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  society,  whcie  piain  dealing  and 
honest  consistency  are  the  only  passports  to  the  confidence  of  the  commun.ty; 
I  have  been  more  than   astonished  that  Henry   L.  Pinckney   shou.d  suU 
be    enabled  to  wield    a  poweiful  influence   in  your  city.     IS  ay,  sir,  1  have 
M^ndered  how   he   can  have  retained  any  part  oi  the  confidence  of  the  en- 
liohted  citizens  of  Charleston  in  his  political  iutegr.t)%     Mr.  Pinckney  has 
been  tlie  faithful  follower  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  he  has  followed  nirr.  through  all 
his  political  changes,  and  barked  on  every  tmil  that  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him   by   his  royal  master.     He  has  been  a  pliant  instrument  in  the  liands  of 
that  inconsistent   pohtician,  to  wield   a  potent  influence  over  the  people  of 
Charleston.     AVith  sorrow  do  I  say,  that  he  has  been  too  successful,  in  lead- 
ing with  him  in  all  his  changes  and  ramifications,  a  largo  portion  o.  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place.  .         ,  .        ,      ,  .    v  > 

My  reflectionshave  been  called  to  this  subject,  by  the  coiicuiduig  remark, 
in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  relation  to  President  Jackson's  Veto  on  the 
Bank  Bill  Speakinc'  of  Gen.  Jackson,  the  Editor  of  the  Mercury  says:— 
"He  has  taken  upon  this  subject,  Uie  right  ground  of  constitutional  pr.nciplc— 
•I  crround,  \Uiich  uo  subtlety  or  evasion  can  conceal  or  obviate— and  theresoio, 
let  II  new  Bank  Bill  be  framed  as  it  may,  he  stands  bound  to  veto  it  by  Jus 
Jionor  as  a-  man,  and  his  oath  of  office  as  Chief  3Iagistrote.  There  can 
he  no  changing,  or  turning  now."  ,.  .     ,    ,         ,-  , 

That  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  has  been  a  perfect  political  chamelicn,  whose 
nolitical  course  has  exlnbited,  on  great  constitutional  questions,  as  chang(>abie 
rolors  as  the  rainbow;  that  he  should  deal  in  this  slang,  in  relation  to  a  patri- 
ot and  hero,  who  has  done  more  for  his  country  s  hoiioi  and  glory,  than  J\ii. 
Pinckney  or  his  whole  generation  after  him  ever  will  do,  is  enough  to  inouce 
the  reader  to  blush  for  Mr.  Pinckney,  if  he  is  too  hardened  in  political  sms  m 
blush  lor  himself.  Mr.  Pinckney  says  :  he  [tl  e  President]  "star.ds  bound  to 
veto  it,  hij  his  honor  as  a  man,  and  his  oaih  of  officz  as  Chief  Magistraic. 
Therz  con  be  no  changing  or  turning  noio:'  ,.     ,» 

The  enquiry  nf  cesj^arily  presents  itsslf,  how  has^ this  pohtical  mdrahst,  Mr. 
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Pincknuy,  disposed  of  his  "honor  as  a  man,  and  liis  oath  ol'  office,''  as  a 
public  character,  during  his  ever-changing  political  life?  A  slight  review  of 
liis  course  will  create  surprize — surprize  at  the  unblushing  eflrontery  with 
which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  changed  his  political  faith,  and  indignation  at 
the  spirit  of  proscription  with  which  he  has  uniformly  assailed  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  in  political  opinion. 

At  the  Session  of  1820  Mr.  jMay,  a  member  from  Chesterfield,  intioduccd 
certain  Resolutions  denouncing  the  Tariff  fur  the  Protection  of  domestrc 
nianutactures,  both  on  the  ground  ol  its  unconstitutionality  and  on  the  other 
.ground  of  its  injurious  tendency  on  the  South.  A  strong  party  in  Congress 
had  been  pressing  the  system  forward,  from  time  to  time^and  the  object  of 
Mr.  May's  Resolutions  was  to  meet  tl-.e  subject  at  the  threshold  by  the  strong 
denunciation  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  against  it.  Then  was  the  fa- 
vorable moment  to  assert  the  strong  and  decided  opinion  of  this  State  as  to 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Protective  system,  and  our  determination  not 
to  submit  to  it.  New  England  was  then  with  us,  and  h;!d  not  withdrawn  her 
millions  from  Commerce  and  invested  it  in  manufactures.  Then  "was  the 
time  and  then  the  hour,"  and  if  South  Carolina  had  then  assumed  the  prop- 
er attitude,  the  Republic  would  have  been  safe. — But,  oh  no?  Those  were 
the  days  of  free  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  can- 
didate' for  the  Presidency.  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  the  twomost 
thorough  going  Tariff  States  in  the  Union  were  in  favor  of  JMr.  Calhoun, 
and  that  too  expressly  on  the  grounds  of  his  liberal  politics.  His  notions  of 
free  construction  of  the  constitution  were  to  be  retained  on  the  Political  doc- 
trine of  South  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  was  to  be  held  subject  to  his 
disposal,  as  she  always  has  been,  except  for  the  short  time  in  which  Judge 
Smith  broke  in  upon  the  regular  order  of  State  Government. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  May's  Resolution.  They  were  submitted  to  a  select 
Committee,  but  Mr.  May  was  not  appointed  Chairman.  That  committee 
reported  unfavorable  to  Mr.  May's  resolutions.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
luittee  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  Gov.  Hamilton 
in  the  Chair,  who  agreed  to  it,  and  recommended  its  adoption  to  the  House. 
The  House  concurred  in  it  with  equal  unanimity.  A  gentleman  present  at 
the  time  said  to  me,  that  Mr.  May  had  the  mortification  to  vote  alone  against 
the  Report,  and  consequently  in  favor  of  his  own  Resolutions.  As  this  re- 
port has  never  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  it  is  proper  it  should  be  pub- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  South.  Virgi- 
nia and  Georgia  were  at  that  time  raising  their  voice  in  favor  of  the  great 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  But  Crawford  was  the  Representative 
of  that  party,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr  Calhoun  to  the  Piesidency.  It 
was  South  Carolina  under  the  guidance  of  the  Calhoun  party  that  broke  up 
the  Politics  of  the  South.  Had  Mr.  Calhoun's  interest  and  inlkience,  then 
united  with  the  South,  New  England  being  with  us,  on  the  question  of  the 
Tarifl,  a  phalanx  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
General  Government  which  would  have  crushed  the  American  System  in 
its  infancy.  But  the  latitudinarian  doctrines  of  Mr,  McDuffie,  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  led  him  to  prosecute  the  favorite  scheme  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a 
general  system  of  Internal  Improvement  by  the  General  Government. — 
From  the  moment  Mr.  McDuffie  succeeded  in  engrafting  this  pernicious  sys- 
tem on  the  government,    the  Tariff  party  acquired  an  uncontrolable  asccn- 
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'jency,  in'  toiniijig  a  union  whh  those  States  wliich  tltsired  money  and  pui)- 
lic  lands," for  tlie  purpose  of  Internal  Improvement;  and  from  that  event  may 
be  dated  the  evils  of  the  South. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Report  ofthe  Committee  on  Mr.  May's  resolution; 
in  1820.  The  report  reccommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  to  tht 
adoption  of  the  House,  and  agreed  to,  is  in  the  folio  win  2  words: — 

"The  Committoe  to  whom  was  referred  the  preamble  and  resolutions  submitted  by  tlii 
Honorable  Member  from  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Blay,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tarift' proposed  a 
the  last  session  of  Congress  respectfully  Report.  That  although  your  Committee  do  ii 
common,  they  believe  with  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  particular!} 
those  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  entirely  concur  with  the  honorable  Member 
so  far  ua  the  general  principks  ofjwliLical  economy  involved  in  the  Resolutions  arc  concerned; 
although  they  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  restrictive  System  attempted  to  be  forced  on 
the  nation  as  premature,  and  pernicious;  as  a  wretched  expedient  to  repair  the  losses  in 
curred  in  some  commercial  districts  by  improvident  and  misdirected  speculations,  or  as  a 
still  more  unwarrantable  project  to  make  the  most  im])ortant  interests  of  the  country  sub- 
servient to  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  to  compel  those  parts  of  the  Union 
which  are  still  prosperous  and  flourishing  to  contribute  crew  %</icir  ?(;«crr«?H,  to  fiU  the 
cofiers  of  a  few  raoaopolists  ai  the  others.  Yet,  when  they  reflect  that  the  necessity  uni- 
versally felt  of  regulating  the  Commerce  of  the  country,  by  enlarged  and  uniform  princi- 
])les  was  the  first  motive  that  induced  the  calling  a  Convention  in  '87,  when  they  consider 
that  amongst  the  powers  EXPRESSLY  given  up  by  the  States  and  rested  in  Congress  by 
the  Constitution,  is  the  very  one  of  regulatin,?  all  laws  relating  to  Commerce:  ABOVE 
ALL  when  they  advert  to  the  conseuqueccs  likely  to  result  from  thcpracticc  unfortunately  Ic- 
lome  too  common  of  arraying  upon  questions  of  National  policy,  the  Slates,  AS  DISTINCT 
AND  INDEPENDENT  SOVEREIGNTIES;  IN  OPPOSITION  TO,  OR  WHAT 
IS  MUCH  THE  SAME  THING,  with  a  view  to  exercise  a  control  oxer  the  general  gov. 
(rnment,  your  Committee  feel  it  to  he  their  indispensihle  duty  to  PROTEST  against  a  mea- 
sure of  which  they  believe  tiie  tendency  to  be  so  mischievous,  and  rccommendto  the  House,  that 
<  n  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion  on  ichich  TH  E  GENERAL  WF'LF  ARE  of  the  Republic 
is  in  question,  they  adhere  to  those  wise,  liberal  and  magnanimous  principals  by  ichich  this 
State  has  been  hitherto  so  proudly  distinguished.  In  consideration  of  the  above  reason, 
your  Committee  are  of  opiaion  that  the  preamble  and  resolutions  referred  to  them  be  re- 
jected. ' 

Here  we  find  IMr.  Pinckney  in  1820,  as  well  as  th.e  o/Atr  political  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  by  '■^thcir  honor  as  men"  and  under  their  "oalh  of  office" 
solemnly  affirming  by  their  votes,  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  above  re- 
port. There  is  not  a  man  now  living  in  this  nation,  not  even  Mr.  Clay,  or 
Mr.  Adams,  who  goes  farther  in  the  free  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
than  does  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  report.  With  a  declaiation  in  the 
report  of  the  impolicy,  and  ruinous  effect  of  the  protective  system  on  the 
South,  the  report  expressly  and  unequivocally  asserts  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  protect  manufactures,  under  the  clause  to  regulate  Com- 
merce. The  report  furtlier,  in  terms  as  strong  as  language  can  frame,  asserts 
and  proclaims  that  on  this  as  on  "every  other  subject  on  which  the  genCTial 
WELFARE  of  the  flcpubUch  in  question,"  it  is  wise  liberal  and  inagnanimous 
for  the  State  to  yield.  The  report  ajso  protests  in  the  strongest  terms 
"against  th<?  practice  of  arraying  upon  qnestious  of  national  policy,  the  States 
as  distinct  and  independent  Sovereignties  in  opposition  to,  or  with  a  view- 
to  control  over  vhe  General  Government,",  and  declai-cs  such  a  practice 
"mischievous"  in  itb  tendency.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  report  as- 
serting in^  such  strong  ^nd  palpable  terms  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the 
General  Govei-nment,  ana  protesting  against  all  attempts  to  array  the  States 
as  ind'^pendent  Sovereignties  av;^inst  the  government;  arose  from  Mr.  May's 
mere  attempt  to  bring  before  Congrogs  by  Legislative  Resolutions,  the  deci- 
ded opposition  of  this  State  to  the  Taut)'  policy,  whilst  it  was  then  in  its  in- 
fant state.     Mr.   Pinckney  was  however  in  good  company  in  this  work  of 


•  ■onsolidatioii,  lor  lie  ii;jcl  voting  with  liiar  James  llamiitoi),  jun.  JMatiicw  I, 
Keith,  Jacob  F.  M.intzin?,  Samuel  Prioleau  and  Bfiij.  F.  Diinkin,  each  act- 
ing on  *heAr '''honor  as  ?nen'^  i\nd  under  "their  oath  of  offico"  as  niombers. 
I  find  also  distinguished  members  from  other  districts  on  the  list,  who  are 
now  numbered  in  the  glorious  nullificalicn  fraternity.  A  few  of  them  out  of 
many  may  be  necessaiy  to  keep  Mr.  Pinckney  in  countenance.  Timothy 
Dargan  of  Darlington,  William  A..  Dull,  Patrick  Noble,  Thomas  Dugan, 
James  Rembert,  and  Christopher  B,  Pcgucs.  The  leaders  of  (he  Legisla- 
ture, at  that  day,  were  of  the  Calhoun  party,  who  are  now  the  Nullihers  ; 
and  strange  to  say,  every  man  who  is  now  a  Nullifier,  who  had  a  vole  on  that 
occasion,  voted  in  favor  of  that  report,  and  consequently  against  Mr.  May's 
resolution.  And  equally  strange  is  it  that  the  very  same  family  of  politici- 
ans, and  Mr.  Pinckney  of  the  number,  now  denounce  as  Tories,  Federalists, 
Cowards,  Submission  men,  and  enemies  of  South  Carolina,  all  persons  whc) 
hold  the  doctrines  which  they  then,  on  their  honor '■'■and  oath  of  njftce^^  sus- 
tained in  that  report. 

We  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Pinckney  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  1821,  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  by  a  resolution  solemnly 
and  unanimously  adopted,  pronounced  the  U.  states  Bank  Constitutional 
and  expedient,  Mr.  Pinckney  and  the  other  gentlemen  named  being  pres- 
ent. 

Mr,  Pinckney  then  voting  for  it,  on  his  honor  and  under  "//is  oath  of  of^ 
fee.''''  And  yet  this  self-rigiiteous  politician  has  been  busied  of  late  years  iii 
writing  "line  upon  line,  a  .id  precept  upon  precept"  to  prove  that  the  said 
Bank  h  unconstitutional,  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  tha 
country.  But  so  it  may  bo  that  the  bank  interest  has  not  of  late  been  favor- 
able to  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  Presidency,  and  therefore  it  has 
become  unconstitutional,  inexpedient  and  dangerous  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pinckney,  and  the  great  body  of  his  party.  The  opinions  of  Mr  Calhoun 
have  form'Hl  the  political  faith  ot  Mr.  Pinckae3^  whether  Mr.  Calhoun  blow- 
cd  hot,  or  whether  he  blowed  cold,  and  unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  my 
glorious  little  state,  they  have  been  governed  b}'  the  same  standard  of  politi- 
cal faith,  excepting  for  the  short  period  that  Judge  Smith's  influence  prevail- 
ed, which  was  from  1825  to  1828.  Mr.  Pinckney  in  his  early  writings,  and 
up  to  1826  or  7,  sustained  the  prit^ciples  of  free  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution: He  sustained  the  stupendous  system  of  Internal  Improvement,  by 
which  the  South  was  annually  taxed  to  make  Roads  and  Canals,  and  clear 
out  Rivers  for  the  People  of  the  North  and  West.  He  reviled  the  States' 
Right  men,  as  Radicals,  Fact'onists,  Politicians  of  narrow  views,  and  want- 
ing in  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  magnanimily. 

The  next  action  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  on  these  great  con- 
stitutional questions,  was  in  1824.  At  the  Legislative  session  oflJ'at  year. 
Governor  Wilson  in  his  message  called  the  attention  of  the  L.fgislature  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
American  system,  &c. ;  and  also  to  the  encroachments  r^'the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. That  part  of  the  message  was  refcjrred  to  ?  special  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Prioleau  (now  Judge  Prioleau)  was  c-i<airman.  He  reported  a 
preamble  as  ultra  Federal,, as  ever  flowed  fro'->i  tbe  pen  or  lips  of  the  elder 
or  younger  Adams,  and  concluded  with  c\^hi  resolutions-  Reference  to  three 
of  them  will  exhibit  the  character  of  •*«  of  them.  They  are  as  follows: — 
Ud.  Resolved,  That  the  people  have  '.conferred  no  Sovereign  power  upon  this  Legisla- 
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laie  to  inipugalhe  acU  ot'liie  Federal  Goveinment  or  die  ilecisior.sol'the  cjiipreiiie  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

4th,  Resolved,  That  any  exercise  of  such  a  power  hy  this  State,  would  be  an  act  ot 
usurpation.  9^  . 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  Representatatives  of  the  people  in  Congress,  are  only  responsi- 
ble under  God  to  the  People." 

This  Report  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  wliich  Judge  Smith 
was  chairman.  Judge.  Smith  repoitecl  a  preamble,  the  following  Resolutions 
us  a  substitute  for  Judge  Prioleau's: — 

"1st.  Resolved,  That  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
adopt  a  general  system  ot  Internal  Improvement,  as  a  national  measure. 

2d.  Resolved  That  a  right  to  impose  and  collect  taxes,  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
lay  a  tax  for  any  other  purposes  than  such  as  are  necessarily  embraced  in  the  specific 
grants  of  power  and  those  necessarily  implied  therein. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  exerci.5e  a  power  granted  for  particular  ob- 
jects, to  etfect  other  objects,  the  right  to  effect  which  has  never  been  conceded. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  itjis  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  tax  the  citizens  of  one  State,  to  make  roads  a.'ul  canals  for  the  citizens  of  another  state. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
lay  duties  to  protect  dorncstic  manufactures." 

Judge  Smith's  resolutions  were  inveterately  opposed,  and  Mr.  Prioleau's 
supported  by  tlie  whole  Calhoun  Party,  and  by  none  more  than  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  ;  he  acted  on  "honor  as  a  man,  and  his  oath  of  office."  Tlie  man  who 
at  this  day  would  hold  such  doctrines  as  are  contained  in  Prioleau's  resolu- 
tions, or  oppose  the  doctrines  expressed  in  Judge  Smith's,  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pinckney  and  his  political  associates,  a  tory,  suhmissionist, 
an  enemy  to  his  slate,  and  probably  worse  names.  It  thus  appears,  that  up 
to-this  period,  (December,  1825)  Mr.  Pinckney  did,  on  every  occasion  wlien 
the  subject  came  before  the  Legislature,  solemnly  sustain  the  constitidional' 
ily  of  the  tariff  for  protection  ;  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  prosecute  the  sys- 
tem of  Internal  Improvements  ;  and  also  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  Court.  Whilst  doing  all  this  he  was  acting  under  his 
"  oath  of  office,"  to  protect,  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  and  the  United  States,  and  under  the  obligations  of  '■'his  honor  as 
avian.''''  It  is  p;issing  stranse  that  Rlr.  Pinckney  and  the  whole  parly  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  during  the  whole  time  they  were  defending  these  doctrine.? 
both  with  their  pens  and  in  the  Legislative  halls  claimed  to  themselves  all 
the  wisdom,  all  the  patriotism,  and  all  the  true  Carolina  feeling  in  the  State. 
I  recollect  that  a  strong  pohtical  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  atrd  consequently  a 
free  thinker  in  politics,  said  to  me  early  in  1826,  that  "Judge  Smith, 
with  his  State  Rights  doctrines,  bad  done  more  to  degrade  the  character  of 
South-Carolina,  than  any  man  living  ;  and  that  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures ol  the  rad  cal  doctrines,  was  the  Yankee  principles  oficeighivgmoneij 
against  jmtriotismy  TXvH  gentleman  is  now  a  fierce  Nullifier.  Now,  so 
it  came  to  pass,  tiiat  Judge  Smith,  in  1824  and  5,  brought  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  this  subject,  and  by  the  triumph  of  his  resolutions  in  the  Legislature 
in  1825,  put  at  rest  forever  tire  doctrines  of  Mi.  Calhoun,  and  bis  party. — 
The  party  of  Mr-.  Calhoun,  and  none  more  zealously  than  Mi-.  Pinckney, 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  sustain  the  liberal  construction  principles  of  Mr,' 
Calhoun,  Mr-.  Pinckney  labored  in  the  Legislative  hall  and  in  his  party  pa- 
per. Public  dinners  were  given  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr-.  M'Duffie  "in  the 
upper  ^Districts;  speeches  were  made;  toasts  were  drank;  a  new  edition  of 
I>ii'.  McDuffie's  Speech  on  internal  Improvement,  was  republished  in  1821, 
with  an  introductory  essay  by  himself:  and  at  aa  ensuing  Legislature,  were* 
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laid  on  lliu  (ublo  of  meuibers.  There  Mr.  McOuirio  .sayv^: -'The  scverai 
indoprndent  States  control  the  GentMal  Gcvcrnment  ! !  This  is  anarch\ 
i*  ( '  ,  «fcc.  But  a'i  their  exertions  failod.  The  State  Rljjhts  doctrine  tri- 
l:..  i,wcd. 

0\:  Ramsey's  Resolutions  passed  the  Leglshiture  at  an  after  session  and 
-iieacd  that  all  hopes  were  lost  to  the  doctiines  ©f  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  pow- 
';rof:iomh  Carolina  had  gone  from  him.  The  people  had  taken  the  gov- 
'  -uinent  in  their  own  hands.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  also  deserted  abroad.  The 
r.iriffand  Internal  Improvement  Party  had  abandoned  7iim,  and  taken  vji 
Mr.  Claxj.  He  could  not  be  made  President  by  that  party  ;  and,  in  1828, 
\ox  the  first  time,  did  Mr.  Calhoun  write  the  first  line  agamst  tije  Tariff  for 
Protection.  This  was  his  famous  exposition  prepared  for  the  forthcoming 
Legislature.  The  whole  party  became  instantaneously  illuminated.  They 
ha:l  l,;borcd  under  the  ''■natural  delusion'''  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could  be  ad- 
V  need  to  the  Presidency^  by  South  Carolina  remaining  under  the  govcrn- 
sitnit  of  his  party,  and  holding  his  doctrines  of  liberal  construction.  Bui 
the  delusion  vanislied  when  South  Carolina  abandoned  his  doctriaes,  and  the 
Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement  party  had  adopted' another  favorite.  South 
Carolina  was  to  be  recovered  to  the  Calhoun  party,  and  they  renounced  the^r 
old  doctrines,  which  they  now  call  "  Tory  Doctrines,"  They  adopted  the 
doctrines  contained  in  Judge  Smith's  Resolutions,  in  full,  and  have  engraft- 
ed on  them  a  new  doctrine,  called  Nullification,  which  is  a  remedy,  decided- 
ly revohrtionary  ;  intending  by  this  remedy  to  enforce  the  State  Rights  doc- 
trine of  Judge  Smith  and  his  party,  even  at  the  risk  of  civil  war,  and  a  scy- 
e-ance  of  the  Union. 

The  whole  principles  embraced  in  Judge  Smith's  Resolutions,  are  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Preston's  Resolutions,  acted  on  by  the  Legislature  in  1830. — 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  the  champion  on  the  fioor,  and  by  his  vote  for  these  reso- 
lutions, of  Mr.  Preston,  it  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Pinckney  has,  under  his 
"  oath  of  office,"  and  on  his  "  honor  as  a  man,"  voted  for,  and  sustained 
constitutional  doctrines  at  some  times,  which  under  the  same  "  oath  of  of- 
fice," and  obligation  of  honor,  he  opposed  and  voted  against  at  other  times. 
And  yet  this  same  ]Mr.  Pinckney  has  the  impudence  to  set  up  as  a  political 
moralist,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  government  of  General  Jackson's  con- 
science ;  and  to  exhibit  a  test  for  the  General's  moral  and  political  excel- 
lence. If  the  rule  and  the  test  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  which  to 
judge  Gen.  Jackson,  are  to  be  applied  to  himself,  then  the  annals  of  this 
country  could  not  produce  a  more  finished  picture  o^political  depravity.  But 
the  whole  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  him  from  the  President's  Veto,  are 
authority,  he  might  perhaps  be  aiding  the  cause  of  patriotism,  by  republishing 
these  strictures. 

Mr.  Pinckney  belongs  to  the  infallible  party.  The  whole  Calhoun  party, 
since  they  have  renounced  their  old  political  creed,  which  they  swore  by  for 
so  many  years,  and  have  adopted  a  political  laith  as  opposite  as  light  from 
darkness,  still  claim  to  bo  the  only  true  patriots  in  the  State,  and  that  all  the 
political  wisdom  in  the  State,  centre  in  the.m.  So  it  seems  itiat  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  satellites  at  all  seasons,  and  under  the  most  opposite  political  theories 
"have  according  to  their  shev/ing,  been  the  exclusive  patriots  of  the  state  and 
have  had  all  its  honor  and  glory  in  their  holy  keeping,  till  they  have  monop- 
oli/ed  tlie  whole  of  its  office?  inid  brought  the  StiU'  -n  dsc  verge  of  a  revolu- 
tioi5. 


